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PROGRAM FOR STIMULATING RESEARCH 


ON OCTOBER 29, 1959, the Religious Education Association received a check 
for $56,000 from the Lilly Endowment, Inc. to be used: (a) for holding a twelve- 
day workshop in the summer of 1961 to design research on a variety of problems 
in religious and character education; (b) to prepare preliminary “status papers” 
on the present state of knowledge and research in the fields to be considered by 
the workshop; (c) to publish the findings of the workshop; and (d) to foster 
the undertaking of researches by national religious bodies, universities, seminaries 
and individuals. This program constitutes the fourth stage in R.E.A.’s long-range, 
five stage program to stimulate research in religious and character education. 

The first three stages in this long-range program were completed during the 
spring and summer of 1959, with the help of grants from the Lilly Endowment. 
These first three stages and the findings of the third stage are set forth in High- 
Recommendations for Research (see pages 49-67). A brief statement 

fifth stage is also included in the introduction to the Highlights. 


AMONG THE MANY STEPS to be taken in preparation for the workshop, two 
will be of general interest to our readers, as follows: 
During 1960 the R.E.A. will make contact with national denominational 
lucation and with theological seminaries and social science departments 
ities to find out which of the problems in the Highlights they are keenly 
in having researched, and to identify individuals who would want to 
h research and would want to attend the Workshop to make research 
s procedure will give guidance both in selecting the particular prob- 
around which the Workshop should be organized and in determining 
luals to be invited to it. 
D 


to the workshop, scholars will be engaged to develop “status papers” 


on each field of problems to be dealt with at the Workshop. That is, a person 
with considerable knowledge in each field will do library research to determine 


idy known about problems in that field, to make a list of researches 


lertaken therein, and to provide a bibliography on current knowledge 
id theory in the field. Perhaps six to eight such “status papers” will be produced. 


MEMBERSHIP of the Workshop will consist of sixty or more persons 
from the following categories: (1) Religious educators who have done, or are 
competent to do, and plan to do research in religious and character education; 

2) Social scientists who are experienced in and plan to do basic research on one 
or another problem in the half-dozen or more fields which will be the concern of 
the workshop; (3) Experts in research techniques who would serve as consultants 
to groups 1 and 2; (4) Three or four’theologians who are specialists on the be- 

it man and his destiny in the several faiths of the Judeo-Christian tradi- 
Id also serve as consultants to groups 1 and 2; and (5) Two or three 
sts who have shown profound insight into and imaginative under- 

lern man and society. 
nking done and the recommendations made by the panel of Social 
sultants during the summer of 1959 make clear that social scientists 
bstantial contribution in the workshop to the future of religious edu- 
zh sharing their methodologies with religious educators. But they 
ike a great contribution through designing and undertaking research 
selves which only persons competent in psychology, psychiatry, soci- 
(Continued on page 4) 
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logy and anthropology can effectively pursue. However, in designing research 
projects in religion to be undertaken by themselves, social scientists will need to 
consult with religionists as to what is normative in religion; just as religious edu- 
cators, in designing their own research projects, will need to consult social scien- 
tists as to what are scientifically sound research procedures. Thus the workshop 
would have two kinds of task forces: (a) religious educators using social scientists 
as consultants, and (b) social scientists using religionists as consultants. 


THE OVERALL OBJECTIVE of the enterprise is to increase the quantity and 
ity of research in religious and character education. In view of the great va- 
problems recommended in the Highlights, and in view of the meager 
f research now being carried on in any of these areas, it is clear that 
urgent need to stimulate more research. 


believed that by bringing together religious educators, social scientists 
logians in the workshop to design research, a great impetus will be given 
undertakings following the Workshop. Religious educators who have 
taken much time to do research may subsequently find time. Social 
) have been wary about research in religion, because of lack of both 
ncial support therefor, will be encouraged to give much greater at- 
field in the future. The theologians present will give assurance 
rch concerns of the Workshop will be geared to the timeless values 
been espoused by organized religion over the centuries. A new rap- 
mwork between religionists and social scientists should emerge. And 
minational executives and influential personnel in seminaries and 
| be involved in advance in choosing the problems to be explored 
hop, there should be a high probability that the research designs made 
p will subsequently find support for carrying out the research. 


US OF THE WORKSHOP will be primarily on empirical research, but 
ns exclude consideration of theoretical problems regarding man’s 
vior, and how to study this. Indeed, the varied interests and abili- 

1 by the persons to be invited will assure this. The R.E.A. is aware 
problems of a speculative, philosophical and theological nature with 
1s education is concerned, and which are not at present included in 

But we cannot effectively do everything at once, and some of these 

will need to await another time and opportunity. 


saders of Religious Education will be kept informed from time to time 
lans for the workshop. Agencies and individuals interested in participat- 
uve questions about the workshop, are invited to write the General 
~ 


ecretary, Religious Education Association, 545 West 111th Street, New York 25. 


HERMAN E. WorRNOM, General Secretary. 





How the ministry of education may become a part of 


The Total Ministry of the Church 


Maurice P. Jackson 


, 


Professor of Practical The ry and Dire 


CIENCE, economic arrangements and po- 
litical pronouncements, indispensable as 
they may be, are not sufficient guarantees 
that proper world goals will be achieved 
There is evidence that the church is on the 
threshold of a new opportunity to provide 
moral and spiritual leadership. In 
place, the “religious revival” presents a sign 
of hope. There is no denying the impact of 
the revivals held in our country and moving 
out to embrace the Continent, England, and 
other sections of the world. Scores of peo- 
ple do make commitments to Jesus Christ. 
Television and radio vie with one another to 
supply a stream of religious information to 
the people. Religious books are among the 
best sellers. Prayer meetings are held by 
government officials. The intense interest 
of people in religion cannot be denied 


the first 


While there are those who speak 
ingly of the so-called “religious reviv 
criticize it for the emphasis on s 
nevertheless, the fact that so man 
are turning to religion is symptom 
deep need in their lives. This is tt 
make our Christian faith relevant 
needs. 


1€S pair- 
and 
TIStics, 


1 
neonle 
peope 


Recent studies have brought t 
tain factors which must be 
any discussion that affects the church 
ministry. In the study of theological 
tion by H. Richard Niebuhr, Daniel 
liams, and James Gustafson, 


cons 


It was suggested that the society 
all the diverse institutic 

universal Church ar 

Church is the increase am 

of God and 
ever, is often forgotten in th 


neighbors; the ultimate 


tor of Field Work, Berkeley Baptist Divinity School 


mate ends which, being treated as final, be- 

come sources of division and confusion.’ 

In the second place, cultural changes in 
our society bring new demands yet at the 
same time offer a freedom in which the 
church may work. Structurally American 
society is becoming more complex. The 
population explosion has affected every 
area of life. In the last fifty years our popu- 
lation has doubled. Although the United 
States represents only six per cent of the 
world’s population, yet she consumes fifty 
per cent of the raw materials of the world. 
There is a great diversity of interest on the 
part of American people; a shift from striv- 
ing for the future to the present; and an 
increasing tendency to think of the group as 
the source of creativity. All of this calls 
for an examination of the means that are 
effective in implementing the Gospel mes- 
sage, as the cultural situation changes. 

If the church is to assume a fundamental 
role in the new culture it must have dedi- 
cated effective leadership. At present there 
is much uncertainty about the role of the 
minister. Samuel Blizzard writing on the 
Minister's Dilemma” maintains: 

The new American culture has resulted in 

a change in what people expect of the min- 

ister. In the past the parish clergyman has 

performed his functions as a general practi- 
tioner. Now, increasingly, he is expected to 
be a specialist.” 

This demand for specialization might be 
met with an accelerated program of recruit- 
ment. In the field of Christian education 


‘Niebuhr, Williams, Gustafson, The Advance- 
ment of Theological Education, p. 200. 

*Blizzard, Samuel, “Minister's Dilemma,” Chris- 
tian Century, April 25, 1956, p. 508. 





6 RELIGIOUS 
alone there are far more requests for di- 
rectors than there is qualified personnel to 
fill the positions. Again, it has been sug- 
gested that the demand might be met if the 
churches in close proximity to one another 
would cooperate in building staff so that a 
ministry would be available to 


special ized 


At the present time there are many 

lier churches with little potential for fu- 
ture growth which will continue to be led 
by a single pastor. Our particular concern 
is for the possibilities of the ministry of edu- 
cation in relation to the total ministry for 
the church. 


cne 


“It is true that the large majority of Chris- 


ist be their own directors of 
yn in their churches.”* Not 

be their own directors of 
education, but they must also be 
administrators, and 

his sense the minister is a 


I 


TRADITIONALLY the minister has carried 

t his functions as the preacher, priest, and 
eacher. Recent developments in psychol- 
and counsé re giving new direc- 
as pastor. Community and 
enominational expectations in terms of or- 
promotional demands have 
orced another consideration into the whole 

ttern. In light of all of this, a new con- 
eption of the minister as pastoral director 
has emerged in American Protestantism. 


Ogy ing 
tions to his role 
] 


ranizational and 


What seems most evident in the case of the 
modern pastoral director is that he can think 
f lf neither as parish parson responsible 


le in a geographic area nor as 
onvent of the saved, but only 
ble leader of a parish church; 
t he in the first place, that 


1 responsibility for it.* 


church is the ministering com- 


in the world, the minister 


1 
WOrkK 


rd, The Purpose of the Church 


EDUCATION 


and the laity stand in a new relationship to 
each other. Whether we think of the min- 
ister as general practitioner or as pastoral 
director the basic emphasis is upon rela- 
tionships. 

Within the total life and work of the 
church, where there is no director of re- 
ligious education and the responsibility rests 
with a single pastor, what are the possibili- 
ties of the ministry of education? 


In attempting to answer this question it 
is important to focus attention upon the 
purpose of Christian education. That pur- 
pose is clearly stated as we turn to Randolph 
C. Miller’s The Clue to Christian Education: 


The purpose of Christian education is to 
place God at the center and to bring the in- 
dividual into the right relationship with God 
and his fellows within the perspective of the 
fundamental Christian truths about all of 
life.® 


This implies more than a separate empha- 
sis upon intellect, emotion or will on the 
one hand, or upon process, content, or 
method on the other. Here we find the 
focus upon God with the individual finding 
fulfillment in his relationships between God 
and man. 


Two decades ago Nevin C. Harner based 
his book, The Educational Work Of The 
Church, on two convictions. These two con- 
victions are just as valid today. 


The first is that the Church greatly needs 
the insights and the methods of Christian 
education. Without these insights and meth- 
ods it will be severely handicapped in its 
work. . . . The second conviction is that the 
minister holds a strategic place in the building 
the insights and methods of Christian educa- 
tion into the life of the Church.* 


Where the church is effective and its min- 
istry fruitful the minister leads the fellow- 
ship of believers to be responsible to God 
in worship and in action. Each participat- 
ing member, including the minister, sees his 
life and work in terms of a vital relation- 


*Miller, Randolph C., The Clue to Christian Edu- 


cation, p. 8. 


*Harner, Nevin C., The Educational Work of 
the Church, p. 9. 
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ship with God and with other men. The 
goal of each one is to become a dedicated 
servant with knowledge and understanding 
of the Christian gospel and the ability to 
impart that knowledge to others in the 
building of the Christian fellowship. 

More specifically, let us look at the min- 
istry of education as it relates to the evan- 
gelistic outreach of the church. George A. 
Sweazey once wrote: “Education without 
evangelism makes Pharisees; evangelism 
without education makes fanatics.” 

There is the danger of a warped concep- 
tion of evangelism where the emotional re- 
sponse of the individual is paramount and 
there is little regard for and 
volitional responses. True evangelism is not 
limited to the initial act of accepting Christ 
as Savior. It does not stop short of a com- 
mitment that inaugurates a new way of liv- 
ing and a new quality of life in the person. 

At the same time there is the danger of 
a misconception of the relationship of Chris- 
tian education to the evangelistic task of the 
church. Christian education is not limited 
in its expression to the church school alone. 
The educational ministry in the church is a 
function of the church itself. It points up 
the fact that while the content and methods 
of evangelism pertain to everyone, they do 
not pertain to everyone the same way. Dec- 
larations of commitment and verbal affir- 
mations of the Christian faith are essential for 
the new Christian. Beyond this the minis- 
try of education beckons the convert to new 
experiences in worship and service through 
study and participation. 


intellectual 


Since both evangelism and Christian edu- 
cation accept the same objective — that of 
relating persons to Jesus Christ as Savior 
and Lord, and the development of disciple- 
ship in constructive Christian living — they 
are indispensable one to the other. 

At the core of Christian education is the 
motivating passion of evangelism. Effective 
evangelism is educational. Such a relation- 
ship is in accord with the New Testament 
ideal. The fourth chapter of Ephesians with 
its emphasis upon “one body in Christ” is 


"Sweazey, George A., Effective Evangelism, p. 
’ 
189. 


but one expression of the mind of the New 
Testament writers on this principle of in- 
terdependence. 


When such a relationship between content 
and method is achieved, theology becomes 
relevant to Christian living, and education is 
almost synonymous with evangelism.” 


AGAIN, let us look at the ministry of edu- 
cation as it relates to the laity in training 
for responsibilities in the church. The 
church, composed of committed Christians, 
is organized to meet the needs of the com- 
munity it serves. It is important that every- 
one perform his task with a sense of direc- 
tion founded upon the realities of Christian 
truths. 


There are two motivating factors in the 
development of lay leadership in the church. 
The one is the recognition of needs in the 
immediate environment, and the other is the 
recognition of the perennial responsibility 
which is upon the Christian to share his 
faith. 


Leadership often best develops under the 
stimulus of a definite need created by chang- 
ing environment. The true lay leader is a 
functioning member of his group, whether 
he has created the group or it has drafted 
him. In a practical way, laymen meeting to- 
gether may come to grips with basic human 
needs. They may also become so consumed 
with the reality of individual differences 
and similarities that the emphasis is placed 
upon procedure and technique rather than 
an attempt to find meaning for life. It is 
important for the church to provide oppor- 
tunity for such participation and to recog- 
nize the essential nature of the needs which 
are faced. 


However, the church must assert that it 
is not simply a group of different indi- 
viduals bound together by human similari- 
ties. Kather it is a group of human beings 
bound together in the unity of a common 
faith in Jesus Christ. One of the constant 
tasks of the ministry of education is to help 
persons to arrive at a theology that is valid 
and relevant. Further, it has the responsi- 


*Miller, Randolph C., op. cit., p. 8. 
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bility of impressing upon all Christians the 
necessity of transmitting the faith of every 
age. Christianity is dead unless it is made 
alive in each new generation and in each 
new person through reinterpretation and 
communication 


II 


HOW WILL the ministry of education be 
advanced in the smaller churches and in 
-as where professionally trained re- 
re not available? 

ivable that the difficulties faced 
church, such as a limited con- 
and inadequate equipment may 
be off-set by exceptional oppor- 
tunities. Frequent face to face contact as 
aid the growth of fellowship may 
more than compensate for the limited con- 
A special concern for the family 
rise more easily developed in 

the smaller group 
In the smaller churches the pastor must 
the responsibility for the direction of 
program of the church. He will relate 
of the Christian faith to the 
growth. He will not at- 
rempt to do this alone but will see the 
hurch as a redemptive fellowship and a 
community. The pastor in his 
of education will guide the layman 
interpretation of environmental fac- 
and the choice of immediate goals. At 
time this ministry will provide the 
1an with meaningful relationships with- 
mn community which are sig- 

of ultimate goals. 

lustration we will suggest 
> ways such a ministry might be under- 
2 ll cl In these sugges- 
to indicate that 
In terms of rela- 


in the small 
stituency 
more than 


an in 


assume 
any 
the content 
process of human 
) 


1 
in the 
tors 


the same 


— } hy 
Sil h Cil 


irch. 
attempt 
e 
A 


h are to be established we be- 


uggestions are basic. 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP CLASSES: The 
urch Membership Class prepares indi- 

| corporate membership in 
These sessions may be guided 

by the minister or some other qualified per- 
consciousness of the 


here is a new 


EDUCATION 


church and its mission as a result of a study 
of the history, symbolism, worship, and its 
present outreach. The new member sees 
the church through new eyes and gladly ac- 
cepts responsibility. It is no longer a mere 
convenient association of individuals volun- 
tarily assembling for their own spiritual ad- 
vantage. It is rather a divine-human fel- 
lowship where people have a vital relation- 
ship with God and neighbors. 


STUDY GROUPS AND PERSONAL GROUPS: 
Study groups combine theological insights 
and practical group techniques to the study 
of a variety of subjects. Personal groups 
provide opportunity for small, intimate 
meetings of laymen. The purpose here is 
to help each parishioner grow in faith and 
bring new life to the church. 

In either of these groups there is an 
abundance of subject matter to be considered, 
including the Bible, preparation for mar- 
riage and parenthood, worship, and prayer. 
However, the primary emphasis is not upon 
subject matter but upon interpersonal rela- 
tionships and the personal encounter with 
God. Through these experiences the members 
find themselves engaged in the life of the 
church in more meaningful ways and at 
deeper levels. 


LEADERSHIP EDUCATION: A plan of train- 
ing leadership for specific tasks is essential. 
Teaching in the church school looms large 
here, but making every group relationship 
within the church a growing experience is 
equally important. An effective means of 
developing lay leaders is through an educa- 
tional use of committee planning sessions. 
The alert minister will train others in basic 
skills and procedures to meet immediate 
goals and at the same time share the re- 
sources offered by the Christian faith to 
reach long-range objectives. 

For example, the budget of the church 
often takes a good deal of the time of the 
minister. If he is primarily concerned with 
finances he does not find his work particu- 
larly inspiring. Laymen will not respond 
enthusiastically. If on the other hand, he is 
convinced that one of the best ways to lead 
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his people into Christian stewardship is to 
help them see what their relationship with 
God is, and what the mission of the church 
is he will discover a ready response and a 
willingness on the part of laymen to become 
involved in the work of the church. This 
is education at its best. The people study 
their own problems and develop their own 
program in the light of a Christian concept 
of stewardship. In this way the minister 
and the laity fulfill their vocation 


Ill 


WHEN THE CHURCH moves to the con- 
clusion that it has a parish and is responsible 
for it, it then seeks ways to strengthen the 
witness for Christ in the community of 
which it is a part. American Protestantism 
expresses itself beyond the local church in 
the work of Council of Churches. As the 
churches of any community begin to inter- 
pret their ministry in terms of mutual ac- 
ceptance of responsibility, that concern 
usually manifests itself in the formation of 
a Council of Churches. Within this frame- 
work the ministry of education is most im- 
portant and places upon the director broad 
and special demands. 

In this cooperative relationship the di- 
rector of religious education for a Council 
of Churches will find his educational min- 
istry falling into at least these three areas: 

First, enlistment and training of personnel, 
especially teachers, for the varied coopera- 
tive ventures of the council is of supreme 
importance. The finest recommendation 
which a council can have is an adequate 
program under trained leadership which 
demonstrates the Gospel in answer to hu- 
man need. 

Second, as a servant of the member 
churches the director will discover ways and 
means of improving the methods of teach- 
ing and strengthening the teaching corps of 
churches within the community. He will 
be alert to the trends which need to be in- 
troduced, thorough in his observation of 
existing conditions, and sympathetic in his 
counsel with those who have special needs. 
The vitality of the Christian faith is shared 
and made real in experience. 


Third, the director of a Council of Churches 
is a morale builder. Maintenance of high 
morale among the teachers and workers in a 
community enterprise is extremely important. 
This demands keen sensitivity on the part of 
the director, along with knowledge of availa- 
ble resources, and often calls for personal 
counsel. 


SPECIAL CONSIDERATION should also be 
given to the ministry of education through 
the weekday released time program. The 
most recent report estimates that released 
time classes are conducted in approximately 
3,000 communities in 46 states, with over 
2,000,000 Protestant children enrolled.® 

The director and the teachers within this 
program can really be said to be an arm of 
the church. As faithful teachers investing in 
the lives of students they are in position to 
reclaim thousands whose environment has 
blighted their lives. Again, as ambassadors 
of appreciation, understanding, and good 
will to teachers and parents they are in posi- 
tion to interpret and correlate the values of 
religion for the public schoo! and the home. 

One of the great advantages of the week- 
day released time program is that it is a 
laboratory for training in Christian living. 
Here the children do not dress up as they 
do on Sunday but come as they are. The 
attendance is required when students are 
excused from public school and some of 
the courses of study are related to and refer 
back to things that happen every day. It is 
a prime opportunity to train children in 
brotherhood. If the church does not provide 
the advanced training in churchmanship it 
is at fault, not the released time program. 


IV 


WHAT OF THE training of the minister 
who has no professionally trained director 


of religious education on his staff? Tradi- 
tionally he has performed his functions as 
a general practitioner though increasingly 
he is being looked upon as a specialist. 
Of fundamental importance is the liberal 
arts background. A balanced liberal arts 
training is indispensable for the develop- 


*Religious Education: Jan.-Feb., 1958, p. 30. 
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ment of effective personal relationships and 
adequate skills in study and research. 
he graduate level the problem i is com- 
the fact that there is much con- 
ling the role of che minister 
this the seminary is charged 
sonsibility of training religious 
| fields. 


it ly maintains that the central 
problem confronting seminaries 


help students to become self- 
who will continue to prepare 
hout their lives to meet the 

s of their ministry, to carry 
inquiries and criticisms 
progressively in the midst 

us and cultural climates of 


the minister needs to relate the con- 
faith to the processes of 
> curriculum that is offered 

and correlated. 
al studies he should come 
of how God reveals 
actions in history. Through 
ies he gains information con- 
lues of the past and at the 
is provided with material with 
ink critically and adequately 
lues of the present. This study 


discipline is systematic 
he eersnerte 7 stimulated 


ligion, to examine his 
nd to clarify and deepen 
victions. These disciplines 

1€ training of the minister. 
“crack up” be- 
o much to do, but be- 
they do has so little 


of usual ly 


tween organiza sdeial procedures and 
ils of the church often place the 
in a serious dilemma. This dilemma 

d for thorough education 


is, Gustafson, op. cit., 


p. 219. 
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Therefore, the minister cannot afford to 
be untutored in the science of human na- 
ture and behaviour. He needs also to recog- 
nize the psychological significance of every 
day crises in the developmental history of 
a person and a community. 

In this area of the seminary curriculum 
is religious education. Religious education 
is not something taught to students in order 
that they may win more friends and influence 
more people bur rather that the church may 
be “the body of Christ” in all that it does 
and proclaims. Religious education is the- 
ology in action. In this context the min- 
isters educational responsibilities become 
the channels of the saving grace of God. 

Just as Biblical, historical and theological 
studies are the foundation of theological edu- 
cation, so religious education fulfills these 
in that it relates them to the day-to-day life 
the minister is to live and the hour-to-hour 
work he is to do. The insights of the 
Christian faith are assembled around the 
needs of the community of faith. 

The training program for directors of 
religious education in Councils of Churches 
and for released time directors would fol- 
low the same basic course with more em- 
phasis upon psychology, pedagogical theory 
and method. It is probable that courses at 
a school of education after graduate study 
in a seminary would be most beneficial. 
Since the director in the framework of a 
Council is charged with enlistment of per- 
sonnel within a community, it is important 
that he be adequately informed and conver- 
sant with education trends and practices. 
Even more intensely would the director of 
released time program want to study the 
field of public school curriculum and policy. 

Never was the demand so great as it is 
now for the highest order of learning in the 
Christian ministry; likewise, never was the 
danger so great as now that the manhood of 
the ministers will be leveled with their 
learning. The best results of scholastic and 
vocational training must be turned to the uses 
of the minister, if he is to be an effective 
and faithful servant in his ministry of edu- 
cation. 








Christian Education and Our Sense of History 


Donald F. Morey 


Minister of Christian Education, Park Avenue Christian Church, New York City 


Do teachers of religion use history in such a way as to chal- 
lenge the imagination, stir the emotions, and encourage re- 
flection? The author thinks not, but points to ways in which 


this may be done. 


OME YEARS AGO I heard a Bible teacher 
give his interpretation of the passage 
where Jesus notes how much easier it is for 
a camel to go through the eye of a needle 
than it is for a rich man to enter the King- 
dom of Heaven. He stated that a narrow 
gate leading into the city of Jerusalen 
called “the needle” and this was the refer- 
ence Jesus was making. 

I recall that many were elated 
bit of information but I was disappointed. 
It seemed to me that the saying had much 
more force under the old assumption that 
Jesus was referring to the common needle 
that we all knew. At any rate the “essential” 
meaning of the passage seemed to be missed 
in the search for the historic context 


I 

SINCE THAT TIME it 
parent to me that much of our difficulty in 
the teaching ministry springs from a failure 
to understand the nature and function of 
history. The balance between 
history and subjective experience is often 
lost. The result is the presentation of Chris- 
tianity as history and secondarily as ex- 
pertence. 

In most of the curriculum patterns used 
in the churches a child is exposed to the con- 
nected life of Jesus in the fourth grade. 
Historic time is emphasized, time-lines are 
constructed — but the indispensable history 
within history is usually lost in the mi 
of facts. The actors are also lost in the ac- 
tion. 

One reason for this is that it is simply 
easier for teachers (mostly volunteers) to 


1 was 


over this 


has become ap- 


objective 


asma 


present Christian material on this level than 
it is for them to interpret spiritual truths 
arising out of facts. Most of our teachers 
are not qualified to handle the Bible in any 
other way. The intense personal drama, the 
struggle over moral decisions— most of 
these vastly more important elements are 
lost in the maze of factual emphases. At is- 
sue here is not whether facts are important, 
but what they are and the function they 
serve in the teaching of religion. 

We find a primary difficulty in the fact 
that the mastery of history requires the exer- 
cise of the imagination. History, in this 
sense, is essentially encounter of mind with 
mind. It is an activity which in itself pre- 
pares us for life. In our effort to under- 
stand 

Old, unhappy, far-off things and 
battles long ago, 
We can endure, — natural sorrow, 
loss or pain that has been 
and may be again, 
the imagination needs to be challenged. In 
this sense Christian Education must be much 
more than a rubric in ethics illustrated by 
ancient texts and customs. What does the 
imagination accomplish, and how does it fit 
into our picture? 


II 


PERHAPS we can begin by saying that 
imagination gives force to the intellect and 
depth to the emotive life. At this point the 
irony of our efforts becomes apparent. We 
associate imagination with emoton-—the 
wayward, impulsive imagination; and thus, 
we have been fearful of its producas. Though 
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we are an emotional people, our religion of- 
ten lacks emotive power. The intellectual 
content of our religion is our source of 
pride. It has seldom occurred to us that 
lack of emotive force is a certain indication 
of intellectual anemia. The ancients had 
wisdom to see that intellect and emotion 
are always found together. Perhaps this ex- 
plains our creation of monstrously efficient 
organizations without the emotive 
the lives of persons. 


church 


seh > eo 
warmth to change 


strength to reflective 
h, in turn, gives reality to our 
understanding of history. In practice, our 
philosophy of activism demands that we 
uur pupils bustling about, apparently 
vat they will fall into morbid re- 
One obvious weakness we mani- 
t, as educators, is that we have not found 
how to make reflection desirable or even 
attainable. Since solitude and reflection are 
as necessary to the imagination as society is 
wholesome for the character (as Lowell once 
), their lack leads to a smothering 
of all real creative thought. 


Pives 


ection 


remarked 


From the beginning, our children’s abil-- 


ity to grasp the religious interpretation of 
historic events is impaired, for the failure to 
in an inability to transcend 
the world of present meanings, and when 
we lead them into the context of history it 
is with the antiquarian’s eye —the site is 
acking in color. Where is 
here? We seem only to be 
business of justifying previous 
If Christian education is merely 
context of justification then such a pro- 
lure nable, but if we are in a con- 
and some of us still assume 
is theory), then the former 
ly irrelevant. 


Tip.y 


t results 


ret 


till completely | 
the challenge 
about the 


teaching 


is reas< 
C of discov ery 
the validity of t! 


1 


rOacn 1S Sil 


the context of 
} 


In 


-£O-I INVOLVE 


justification we are so 
reading of events and 

even our modern 
remains for the exercise 


His 


in our 
our methods — yes, 


ethods 


no room 


of imagination on the child’s part. 
world is one of rigorous determinism. “Big 


Brother” vill give the translation. 
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Ill 


AT THIS POINT the assertion needs to be 
made that all history is a re-creation by 
thoroughly biased observers, persons trained 
in the arts of bias; and our children have 
a right to their share of bias! On this basis 
we protest the doctrinaire presentation of 
Christian history which is de-humanized 
and which leads to a legalistic ethics and 
tragically, to a pedestrian morality. 

This emphasis in Christian Education is 
dangerously close to the fallacy that thought 
is accountable in terms of conditions pre- 
vailing during the life-time of the thinker. 
In this connection Erich Frank says: 


As long as we see Christ only as a historical 
figure of the past, like Socrates or Caesar, we 
do not have the right approach. Even to the 
apostles, Christ during his lifetime was not 
the same as he was afterwards, namely the 
Spirit that was present within them, guided 
them into all truth.’ 


The result of the belief in the accounta- 
bility of thought in terms of the times of the 
thinker results in the loss of the thrilling 
“power line” of Christianity. The more we 
stress anthropological and cultural factors, the 
more remote the persons of Jesus’ day seem 
to children, for what is essential, the spiri- 
tual kinship, is lost. We think we are teach- 
ing from the concept of essential likeness 
as we present the figure of Jesus, but our 
arguments are from the standpoint of “es- 
sential difference,” and we have only wid- 
ened the gulf between persons of our day 
and those of Jesus’ day. 


Obviously, then, the most critical methods 
of historical analysis must be applied when 
we approach the teaching of religion. We 
cannot merely ape the methods of other his- 
tories. It makes a difference, and these as- 
sumptions need to be made explicit. 


In a literal sense we_<an only apply the 
word “history” to man. Human beings may 
not only exist but they can know that they 
exist, and thev are able to bring this knowl- 
edge to actuality. In the process of history 
man is always confronted with what he is, 


*Erich Frank, Philosophical Understanding and 
Religious Truth. P. 127. 
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what he thinks, how he acts, and what other 
humans have done or caused to be done. 

The scientist, we must remember, has to 
do with an object which is essentially dif- 
ferent: we can think; nature does not think. 
In contrast, the object of history is man him- 
self —-man the subject, not the object, as 
Collingwood has noted. 


Historical knowledge is the knowledge of 
what mind has done in the past, and at the 
same time it is the re-doing of this, the per- 
petuation of past facts in the present. Its ob- 
ject is therefore not a mere object, something 
outside the mind which knows it The so- 
called science of human nature of the human 
mind resolves itself into history.? 


Frequently we find practices of religious 
education which attempt to go beyond the 
mind of the day and age in wi 
lived, in a quest for so called “objectivity.” 
But the mind of the early church was the 
mind of Christ the mind of early 
Judaism is recorded by the Prophets of 
Israel. 


Jesus 


just as 


IV 


THE UNIQUENESS of the 
teacher's function, we feel, raust 
the recognition of what so many 


ligious 

upon 
teachers 
reject — that a life or a course of events is 
best understood from the standpoint 
_ mental attitudes which such a life or course 
of events creates. Thus, the true object of 
the religious educator is the discovery of 
what men actually thought, con- 
ceived of their missions, what significance 
their careers had to them 


of the 


how they 
This, we submit, 
is precisely what the Gospel reveals, and for 
the true historian this is the m« 
cant form of all historic evidence 

In truth the Christian claims more for 


signifi- 


*R. G. Collingwood, Human Nature and Human 


History, Proceedings of The British Ac 


XXII, 1936. P. 18. 


sdemy, Vol. 


the function of his history, as Casserly has 
stated: 


The Christian is bound to claim that the 
particular phase of history which produced 
the Bible and which, for that reason, only the 
biblical mentality can understand and inter- 
pret, is the indispensable clue to the inner- 
most meaning of all history. The Bible 
provides the richest available data for the 
most intimate study of the essence of the hu- 
man predicament — such as the Christian ex- 
perience.* 


The dimension of the “personal” gives new 
meaning at this point — the method of study 
is profoundly altered. In such a context the 
individual can understand, perhaps for the 
first time, the difference between the evolu- 
tion of nature and the drama of Christian 
history. 

For these reasons, we believe that the 
communication of history, related to man’s 
essential spiritual biography and not his ac- 
cidental circumstances — not man smothered 
in cultural artefacts— is the great need be- 
fore us. 

The force of the Christian story is not 
likely to be felt in how people kept house 
two thousand years ago, but how they re- 
sponded to their experiences of God; not 
how boys and girls attended school (which 
always makes them seem more remote to to- 
day's children) but how they came to re- 
ligious awareness; not how the Bible builds 
to an inevitably climactic movement in his- 
tory (inevitable climaxes are always dull and 
boring) but how, in its very disorganized 
struggle it presents man’s thrilling search 
for God, and conversely, God's search (not 
always progressively successful) for man. 

In such an approach there is room for the 
child’ to experience the thrill of the life of 
the spirit aided by the enriching perspec- 
tives of time. 


*J. V. Langmead Casserly, The Christian In Phi- 
losophy. P. 235. 
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A SYMPOSIUM 


Values of American College Students 


What is happening to college students in terms of “the things that 
matter most,” the goals and purposes apart from which every- 
thing else they do loses its point? How are colleges and univer- 
sities deliberately or indirectly influencing these “values”? These 
are crucial questions for American education on which some light 


is cast in the following articles. 


POSTSCRIPT TO THE JACOB STUDY 


Richard C. Gilman 


Executive Director, The National Council on Religion in Higher Education, New Haven, Connecticut 


I 


IT IS UNLIKELY that any book in recent 
years has aroused as much discussion or con- 
troversy in educational circles as 
duced by Philip E. J icob’s Study 
ing Values in College. 

The initial report of this study of the im- 
pact of college teaching on student values, 
sponsored by the Edward W. Hazen Founda- 
tion, received wide attention when was 
first circulated among a selected group of 
educators in 1956. Their response was so 
stimulating that it was published by Harpers 


C hang- 


regarded as remarkable for a book of this 
type. In addition, during the past three 
years Dr. Jacob, who is Professor of Politi- 
cal Science at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, has been in constant demand as a 
college speaker and educational panelist, and 
his observations on the contemporary scene 
have been widely noted in newspapers and 
popular magazines across the country. Nu- 
merous articles in educational journals have 
taken substantial notice of this study and its 
conclusions about the American college stu- 


llege. 


1Jacob, Philip E., Changing Values in Cc 


New York 


Harper and Brothers, | 


dent. Indeed, because of the discussion it 
has stimulated, one observer was led to re- 
mark that the Jacob study “will probably 
become something of a milestone in the 
history of higher education.”” 

The general tenor of Professor Jacob's 
characterization of today’s college student is 
now well known and may be summarized 
briefly here. In blunt and forthright terms 
he describes the American collegian as so- 
cially, politically, and morally irresponsible, 
concerned chiefly to achieve the social ac- 
ceptance and financial security available to 
the college graduate without undue strain or 
involvement in the affairs of others. To- 
day's student, he asserts, is “gloriously con- 
tented” and “unabashedly self-centered.” He 
is supremely confident that his present and 
future destiny lies in his own hands, rather 
than in forces beyond his control, and he 
looks forward to material success and a 
happy family life. He has no desire to be- 
come entangled in crusades or controversy, 
and he exhibits an “easy tolerance” of those 
who may differ with him. To be sociable 


2John Bushnell of the Mellon Foundation for 
the Advancement of Education, Vassar College, in 
a paper at the 14th National Conference on Higher 
Education, Chicago, March 2, 1959. 
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with other decent people appears to be his 

sreat aim in life, and he regards his college 

terms of its contribution to 

t of happiness. Sociability 

ty are what he seeks for him- 

1 his family, and beyond that he has 
sst or ambition. 


experience in 
his private pursu 


and respectabil 


description, thinks Jacob, applies to 
cent of American college stu- 
By and large they “tend to 
ulike and believe alike,” and 

f four years in college does 
nodify their goals or values. 
hing college makes them even 
graduation than they were as 
that “there is more homo- 
er consistency of values at 

r four years than when they 
in Jacob’s words, “the im- 
lege experience is to socialize 
to refine, polish, or ‘shape 
he can fit comforta- 

ranks of American college 


75 or 80 per 
I 


sO tnat 


ADDITION TO THIS ASSESSMENT of the 
llege students and the value- 
college education, Professor 
particular attention to the in- 
curriculum, individual class- 

and different teaching 

lucing any change in values 

the four-year span. His 

‘shockingly negative” 

peaking of the content of 

general education 
1 the social sciences and other 

flatly: “The verdict of this 

negative on almost all counts. 

nd little evidence that the 

students change consistently as a 

the particular type of educational 

hich they are enrolled or of 

ly in which they major.” 

f the impact of the instruc- 

n accumulating body of evi- 

that the person of the in- 

the way out as an educational 

factor at many institutions. The teacher ap- 
years to have little standing with the mass 
students, and less influence. . . . So lim- 


luding 
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ited is his personal impact, either within or 
without the classroom, that one wonders 
whether the American college and univer- 
sity is coming to function not as a com- 
munity of scholars but a cafeteria of learning 
where at appointed mealtime, standardized 
portions of intellectual victuals will be 
dished out by professional servers.” (p. 78) 
Teaching methods also have little signifi- 
cance: “The conclusion is that, on the whole, 
attitudes and value judgments are relatively 
unaffected by the manner in which students 
are taught. Some students may respond bet- 
ter to one method than another, depending 
on their particular personality and psycho- 
logical needs.” (p. 89) 


While these generalizations are descrip- 
tive of the situation in most American insti- 
tutions of higher education today, Professor 
Jacob does acknowledge that some institu- 
tions appear to have a “peculiar potency” 
for influencing the values and attitudes of 
their students. Such institutions have a dis- 
tinctive climate which sets them apart from 
the national pattern. In them there is a 
pervasive consciousness of the particular 
“educational mission” of the institution, ac- 
cepted and shared by students, faculty and 
administrators alike. In them also there is 
a “high level of expectancy” that all con- 
cerned will strive toward the fulfillment of 
that mission, whether it involve achievement 
of academic excellence, dedication to public 
service, or commitment to social or religious 
ideals. This combination of “mission” and 
“expectancy” functions to create a com- 
munity of values which extends not only 
throughout the staff and student body but 
continues among alumni too, and gives to 
the college a “personality” which is its dis- 
tinctive stamp. Such a condition may oc- 
casionally emerge in a small part or division 
of a large public institution, but in Profes- 
sor Jacob’s judgment it is more likely to be 
found in private colleges of modest enroll- 
ment. So long as there remain such places 
on the American educational scene, the situa- 
tion in higher education is not completely 
barren, although the general picture as pre- 
sented in this study is not at all encouraging. 
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II 

IN ASSESSING the weight and authority of 
Jacob’s claims it is important to bear two 
factors in mind. First, his conclusions are not 
based on original research on groups of stu- 
dents or on particular educational institu- 
tions, but on a comprehensive review of 
studies and other literature on the subject 
which have been produced in the past 25 
years. This is admittedly “an exploratory 
study” to review the field and to offer sug- 
gestions for emphasis and invest 
Professor Jacob’s bibliography of 
terials is without question one of the 
valuable features of the report 
reveals the variety of recent researc 
ond, there is throughout the book an in- 
evitable ambiguity and to 
riety in the concept 
the study, and a certain 
basic concept natura 
tempt to establish definitive conclu 

It was in an effort 
qualifying factors that the Hazen F 
commissioned two unaly ses or interpre 
of the Jacob study, one a meth 
examination of Professor Jacob's rey 
particular attention to some of 
instruments on which his 
based, and 
of the concept of 


igation. 
these ma- 
most 
readily 
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some exten Va- 
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vaguenes 


attaches 


to de al w 
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and as relevant to the purpose of h 
cation. The methodolgical 
taken by Allen H 
in the Bureau of Applied Social Re 
Columbia University, and the 
interpretation was made by Profe 
E. Smith* of Yale University. Bot 
the careful 
cerned with the scope or conclusions of the 
Jacob study. 


study 

Barton® and his colleague 

earch at 

philosophical 

[ John 
serve 


, f ] h . 
attention OF aij wh e con- 


A 

THE STRUCTURE FOR BARTON'S AN 
of the Jacob report is furnished by the 
or stages involved in 


ALYSIS 


steps 


any evalua tudy 
‘Barton, Allen H., Studying th 

lege Education New Haven 

zen Foundation, 1959 


4Smith, John E., 
Education. New 
Foundation, 1958 


using social science research techniques. Four 
such steps are noted and each is discussed 
in a separate chapter. In an Appendix Bar- 
ton briefly analyzes twelve of the research 
instruments cited by Jacob which provided 
substantial evidence for his conclusions. 
Quite apart from its treatment of the Jacob 
report, the work of Barton and his colleagues 
is valuable for its elucidation of methodo- 
logical procedures in social science research 
and for its illumination of the range and 
the limitations of such research. 


Addressing himself first to the definition 
of the problem(s) to be investigated, Bar- 
ton distinguishes four consequences or re- 
sults of college attendance which might be 
the subject of scientific research: the de- 
velopment of independent, critical thinking; 
increased factual knowledge; greater emo- 
tional and aesthetic sensitivity; and modifi- 
cation of personal values. He then proceeds 
to show that although the Jacob study os- 
tensibly deals with only the last of these 
effects of college attendance, namely value 
outcomes, his research and conclusions in- 
volve all four, sometimes indiscriminately. 
The failure to define adequately the basic 
field of inquiry and to distinguish properly 
between these four factors, however much 
they may be interrelated, gives to Jacob’s 
conclusions a sharpness or finality which is 
unwarranted on the evidence. For example, 
Barton maintains that while value effects 
may be the stated subject of the study, its 
author is just as much concerned with the 
way in which values are retained or changed 
through the college experience. Thus Jacob’s 
discussion of the impact of college on values 
allegedly confuses two factors — the extent 
of change and the means of change — which 
for research purposes ought to be treated 
It is further pointed out that in 
some cases the research cited by Jacob as 
providing a measurement of student values 
s in fact to a considerable extent the meas- 
ure of factual knowledge. Barton calls for 
greater clarification or more. precise defini- 
tion of basic terms used in this study, chiefly 
‘values” and the variants of “liberalism,” if 
this or any other evaluation study is to be 
seriously regarded. 


separately. 
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AFTER DEALING with some of the prob- 
lems of defining the basic terms and the 
basic problems, Barton moves on to describe 
the various kinds of research instrument 
available to measure the four effects of col- 
lege attendance which had been previously 
identified. Quite properly major attention 
is given in this chapter to systematic exposi- 
tion of empirical methods in the social sci- 
ences of measuring values as such. This 
to; r with the Appendix, consti- 
tutes the most useful part of Barton’s meth- 
odological examination of the Jacob study. 
Eight ways or methods of value measure- 

ent are briefly described. Two deal with 

y of actual behavior, one in real 
the other in contrived situations; 
three methods involve verbal responses de- 

b pated behavior or preferences 
in gi ions; one deals exclusively 
with expressions of approval or disapproval 

d ul policy questions; one calls 
for preferential ordering of a large number 
statements; and one 
in which underlying 
value assumptions are revealed indirectly 
psychological mechanisms. 


section, togeth 


tne stu 


ife and 


iC all 


on selected soc 
of generalized value 


used projectiv e tests 


} } - ‘ 19 
througn various 


Barton comments on the limitations of 
each type of inquiry, and they are shown 
to be many. Principal difficulties include 
confusion of items measuring factual knowl- 

and items measuring preferential atti- 
values; intrusion of assumptions 
ire of value and personality 
of which the researcher himself may not be 
fully aware; and the tendency of respondents 
to distort replies consciously or uncon- 
sciously in order to present themselves in 
the most favorable light. Some of the re- 
search techniques now in use seem to have 
validity for the measurement 
of values, but have not been widely applied 


or 


about the nat 


, 1 
considerable 


to college students; other techniques more 
weaknesses Or am- 
uir their validity. Bar- 
uls here and elsewhere for the develop- 

f more adequate research instruments 

as Jacob himself did in his study), but 
he candidly admits that “it is by no means 
ous that good measuring devices can be 


widely used exhibit 


ties which imp 
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devised as needed.” (p. 50) One might 
also call for further sophistication regarding 
the nature of value among the social science 
researchers themselves, inasmuch as virtually 
their entire research effort is mounted on a 
particular set of assumptions which may 
deal with only one aspect of the total com- 
plex of values and valuations. 


TO MEASURE VALUES by the various 
methods described is to gain some knowl- 
edge of values, preferences, or attitudes cur- 
rently held, but a study of the effects of col- 
lege education requires information concern- 
ing value changes during the, college ex- 
perience. Such information is derived from 
one or more of four types of investigation 
described by Barton, who shows that recent 
research along these lines is too limited, both 
in amount and in scope, to warrant any kind 
of conclusive findings concerning value 
changes in social groups. At the same time, 
however, Barton indicates that social science 
research techniques for measuring change 
and for deriving comparisons among groups 
are most promising, and that they could 
profitably be applied to a study of the ef- 
fects of a college education. 


The final step in this methodological ex- 
amination of the Jacob study deals with 
what Barton calls “Problems of Specification 


and Generalization.” Attention is directed 
to the broad social setting in which value 
changes occur, with specific notice being 
taken of the college as a complex social sys- 
tem, of the differences between kinds of 
colleges, of effects on different types of 
students, and of the general social and his- 
torical context that is invariably bound up 
with student values and institutional pat- 
terns. As before, Barton deals specifically 
with the research literature employed by 
Jacob and finds much of it inadequate for 
the ends to which it is put. Generalizations 
drawn from this literature, therefore, must 
be sharply qualified, and if nothing else, 
point to the need for more systematic in- 
vestigation of American education today. 


The net result of this four-step examina- 


tion of the Jacob study is stated succinctly 
in the following paragraph: 
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The most reasonable verdict which can now 
be drawn on Jacob’s overall conclusions of 
American higher education is “not proven.” 
Part of the trouble lies in lack of clarity as to 
what effects he is concerned with; part lies in 
the weakness of the measuring instruments 
used; part in weakness in the design of studies 
or in Jacob’s interpretations of them. And 
part lies in the difficulty of generalizing to a 
large population of institutions which has 
not been systematically studied. Jacob has 
performed an invaluable service in 
up the available evidence; but his conc! 
are best f 


summing 
sions 
} 


taken as a set of challenging hy- 


potheses. (p 


Barton therefore regards the chief 
of the Jacob study as throwing down a 
challenge for expansion and refinement of 
social science research on the Amer 
dent and higher education. 
may well be “not proven” on the 
available empirical evidence. However, at 
the same time, and despite the optin 
most social scientists, it is also “not pr 
that research techniques of the kind 
scribed and projected in Barton's analysis 
can in fact provide the evidence for gen- 
eralizations about persons and values that is 
found wanting in the Jacob study. This is 
a matter discussed at considerable length by 
John E. Smith in his commentary and it is 
to his essay that attention now will be di- 
rected. 


merit 


can stu- 
Its conclusions 


basis of 


B 


IN PURSUING HIS ASSIGNMENT to €x- 
amine the explicit and implicit meanings of 
“value” in which the Jacob study, John 
Smith sharply undercuts what he refers to as 
its “most pervasive assumption” and with 
that a large measure of Barton’s work. In 
no uncertain terms he flatly challenges the 
claim that the social sciences “are more 
clearly concerned with values than other 
studies merely because they record and 
analyze actual preferences expressed in hu 
man behavior.” (p. 18) Smith proceeds to 
the task through an analysis of the human 
experience of valuing, or judging between 
alternatives, which he describes as a “critical 
response” three essential com- 
ponents: an awareness of contrast, a norma- 


involving 


tive standard or claim, and relevant knowl- 
edge of the total situation. The act of valu- 
ing is a distinctively human capacity, inti- 
mately bound up with the nature of self- 


hood. 


Smith’s emphasis throughout is on the 
criterion or normative claim in the experi- 
ence of valuing: “the value aspect lies in the 
criterion determining the critical response.” 
(p. 18) Although he gives Professor Jacob 
credit for recognizing this from time to time 
in his report, he holds that the major em- 
phasis of the Jacob study, and virtually all 
social science research in the area of values, 
dwells on the superficial level of observa- 
ble preferences or choices. Such research 
does not and cannot deal with criteria which 
provide the basis of judgment; indeed, it 
even tends to eliminate the reality of judg- 
ment altogether in its presumption to ex- 
plain preferences in terms of psychological 
or environmental causes. This attention to 
observable choices and underlying causes re- 
sults in a scepticism concerning the reality 
and power of values, and further conditions 
the social scientists as an investigator or in- 
terpreter of human valuation. 


To be a person in its fullest and deepest 
sense does not involve merely the making of 
choices between alternatives, but the order- 
ing of those choices, and thus of one’s whole 
life, according to a pervasive and unifying 
principle which Smith refers to as the 


“dominant value.” Different normative 
claims or criteria may be applicable in dif- 
ferent situations, but all must be harmonized 
by the dominant value which functions as 
the unifying center of personality. Only in- 
sofar as one detects shifts in the dominant 
value can he speak of value changes; only in- 
sofar as education or the college experience 
penetrates to the unifying center of a person 
can it be said to have any value-effects. 
Smith points out that Professor Jacob recog- 
nizes this deeper dimension of value experi- 
ence, even if it is not sufficiently developed 
or employed in the study as a whole. Bar- 
ton also takes notice of it in his examination, 
but calls merely for greater clarification and 
not for more serious attention to it. 
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THE ORIENTATION of the Jacob study and 
much of social science research are placed by 
Smith within the “utilitarian tradition” in 
recent western philosophical thought, a tra- 
dition fostered’ by John Dewey in educa- 
tional theory. This tradition emphasizes the 
and involves thereby an almost 
exclusive concern with social and political 
and with means and ends for the 
resolution of public problems. Values in 
this tradition are more aptly associated with 
certain preferences or choices which result 
in more effective control in the environ- 
mental situation. They point outward to the 
rnal world, and thus objectified and ob- 
ible they appear more amenable to 
ze through educational experience. 
rith, however, finds this tradition and con- 
pt of value deficient in its neglect of the 
lividual person and the distinctively per- 
lue. In its stead he would 
ic and Kantian tradition” 
on moral and religious 
to the quality of the 
(p. 28) Such values, he 
rsonal rather than soctal, 
inner motivation or will; 
hus they are peculiarly bound up with the 
and dominant value, 
earlier discussed, which bring about the in- 
ndividual and confer status 
Moral and religious values, re- 
in this cannot be reached 
rvation of behavior, and are 
neglected by the Jacob 
study and by social science research methods 
yf the kind advanced by Barton. 


SOC al world, 


, 
vaiues, 


reside in the 


ative criteria 
tion of an 
erson. 
sense, 
rh the obse 
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if largely 


tnererore 


go so far as to assert that 
have no contribution to 
of values or to the in- 


Smith does not 


tne social sciences 


ike to the st 


fluencing of student values in college. They 
provide a lively sense of social reality and 
in the contemporary world; 


lai iSSues 

llenge choice and invite in- 

Nor does Smith wish to suggest 

social issues and choices are unrelated 
lies within the person as person. 
ther, he feels that Jacob deals with only 

vart of the total picture, and with the less 
portar at that. The concern with 

and the neglect of personal 
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values gives to the Jacob study and related 
research a simplicity and ring of authority 
that obscures the complexity of the nature 
of value experience and the human person- 
ality. 

On the constructive side, Smith feels that 
education can influence student values sig- 
nificantly only insofar as various normative 
criteria are treated explicitly as live options 
in realistic situations. Consideration of the 
normative questions is not provided in the 
descriptive studies of the social scientists, 
and students should not be left to struggle 
with such questions without guidance. Great- 
er exposure to the disciplines of literature, 
history, philosophy, and religion, which deal 
directly with normative questions, is urged 
by Smith if changes in student values are to 
be among the effects of a college education. 
In becoming explicitly involved in the con- 
sideration of these normative questions the 
student will be prepared to devise for him- 
self that dominant value which lends mean- 
ing and integrity to his life. In a very 
fundamental way this is the purpose of 
higher education. 


THUS, BOTH EXAMINATIONS of the Jacob 
study which were commissioned by the 
Hazen Foundation call this work into ques- 
tion, although for very different reasons. 
Both are agreed that the study performed a 
most valuable service to higher education in 
challenging many of its assumptions about 
the role and significance of the college ex- 
perience on student values. Both are sensi- 
tive to the ambiguities and difficulties of the 
entire undertaking and are inclined to com- 
mend Professor Jacob for a valiant, if on 
the whole unsuccessful effort. Barton feels 
the attempt weak at its empirical founda- 
tions, and Smith finds its philosophical as- 
sumptions inadequate, but neither is pre- 
pared, on his own terms, to challenge au- 
thoritatively its conclusions concerning the 
effect of college on student values or the 
devastating portrait Professor Jacob has out- 
lined of the American college student today. 


Ill 


THERE IS, however, a challenge, albeit a 
qualified one, to Jacob’s characterization of 
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college students in the form of a monograph 
by W. Max Wise of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. Written for the Ameri- 
can Council on Education and published by 
the Council (with a subsidy from the Hazen 
Foundation) about a year after the appear- 
ance of Changing Values in College, this 
essay” is an exhaustive review of literature 
and studies of college students in an effort 
to arrive at some generalizations concerning 
the current college generation. Like the 
Jacob study it is devoted very largely to sum- 
marizing the research and observations of 
others, but it is limited to only one of the 
areas covered in the earlier work 

Wise calls into question the prevailing 
pessimism concerning the attitudes and as- 
pirations of today’s students, and while not 
referring to Jacob's conclusions directly he 
declares that on the basis of his own investi- 
gations, “the pessimistic tone of some of the 
current comments on college students is not 
justified.” (p. 47) The college population 
today, he asserts, is too diverse and too com- 
plex to admit of ready yeneralizations, and 
such generalizations as can be derived must 
be carefully qualified. He claims that his 
assessment of the “feelings, attitudes, or ap- 
proaches to life” of college students 
can be said to typify “a large and 
minority, perhaps a majority,’ burt at the 
same time he acknowledges that these atti- 
tudes of a minority affect all student 
some extent.” (pp. 23-24) Wise 
luctant to extend his net quite 
Jacob, and while there is substantia 
ment at many points there is also 
agreement which calls for particula 
here. 


today 


In a thoroughly informative chapter en- 
titled “The Student Census,” Wise | 
data on college enrollments, st 
levels, campus marriages, race, 
socio-economic backgrounds of 
academic achievement and ability, ar 
of educational institutions. The cum 
effect of these data makes it amply clear that 
college students today are “new . nd diff- 


resents 


tudents, 
1 kinds 
liative 


“Wise, W. 


Max, They Come for the 
Reasons. Washington: American Counci 
cation, 1958. 


ferent” from their predecessors of very few 
years ago, and just as different from each 
other. The stereotype of the college student 
as a late adolescent who regards college 
chiefly for its social activity, with slight in- 
tellectual interests and a strong tendency to 
conform, must be set aside in recognition of 
statistics showing the full diversity of stu- 
dents and institutions in American higher 
education. And in it all Max Wise detects 
widespread evidences of deep seriousness 
among students in their approach to college 
life, their studies, their world, and most of 
all, to themselves. 


To castigate college students today as 
apathetic, conformist, self-centered, as Jacob 
and others have done, is to Wise both un- 
fortunate and unfair. True it is that they 
do not have much vigorous concern for cur- 
rent social and political issues and do not 
become involved in crusades or campaigns, 
as was characteristic of earlier college gen- 
erations. True it is also that their concerns 
are more directed inward, but this is not 
necessarily to be deprecated outright. Wise 
sees in the “new attitudes” of college stu- 
dents a vitality, authenticity, and realism in 
their driving desire to achieve a measure of 
self-understanding in a world fraught with 
uncertainties. This search for self-knowl- 
edge and understanding in an uncertain 
world is to be commended, for self-under- 
standing may be a necessary preliminary 
step on the way toward understanding their 
role in society and the world in which they 
live. Wise sees today’s students as “rather 
cautious seekers after inner security in an 
outwardly insecure world,” concentrating “on 
these limited concerns the same or perhaps 
greater energy that former generations ex- 
pended on broader fronts.” Quite sensibly, 
he feels, they are “restricting themselves to 
the areas in which they feel there is some 
possibility of success.” (pp. 31-32) 

Wise therefore does not challenge Jacob's 
contention that the contemporary collegian 
is more or less indifferent toward traditional 
campus activities and world affairs beyond 
his campus, but he does disagree with 
Jacob’s negative or pessimistic judgment of 
the situation. “The new and different col- 
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lege student is no cause for despair,” he 
maintains. “On the contrary, his varied 
abilities offer an outstanding opportunity 
for creative thought and action on the part 
of those entrusted with his education.” There 
is a widespread ‘seriousness among students 
today, about themselves and their studies; 
levels of academic ability and achievement 
are steadily rising; and the diversity of stu- 
dent populations is greater than ever before. 
Colles and administrators must 
recognize that “a different climate” prevails 
today in which there is great promise. “The 
college students of today ... give cause for 
real optimism in their response to any Op- 
portunities they are offered by their college 
and in what they can be, stimulated to 
(p. 47) To help these students 
achieve self-understanding will make the col- 
lege experience more effective in every way 
and more relevant to the kind of world in 
which they live at this juncture of history. 


yllege teachers 


achieve.” 


IV 


ANOTHER RECENT PUBLICATION dealing 


with colleges and student values is Edward 
D. Eddy’s book, The College Influence on 
Student Character, which offers some well 
idered remarks on “the possible and the 
potential” for increasing the effectiveness of 
undergraduate education. Under the spon- 
ship of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, Dr. Eddy, who is Vice President of the 
University of New Hampshire, sought “to 
explore the relationship between intellectual 
training and character influence” through a 
‘ully planned visits to some 

and universities of various 

tions of the country. This 

is an impressionistic report of these 

pus visitations by Dr. Eddy and two 

g assistants. Based on the participant- 

his conclusions deal pri- 
marily with the ways in which a college can 
wave greater influence on student character, 
also offer substantial commentary 
on the contemporary student and the goals 
of education. The general framework of the 


Edward D., 


1 } 
metnod, 


server 


but they 


Jr., The College Influence 
Student Character. Washington: American 
cil on Education, 1959. 
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Eddy volume is similar in many ways to 
that of the Jacob study, and seems to differ 
largely in being based on first-hand observa- 
tions rather than on a summary of recent 
research. Their conclusions about students 
and colleges today are substantially similar, 
although Eddy is perhaps more optimistic 
than Jacob on signs of hope and possibilities 
for change. Eddy is not inclined to challenge 
the broad characterizations of the college 
generation put forth by Jacob, but he does 
feel that students now are ready and anxious 
to work harder intellectually than they are 
usually called on to do and that they are 
willing to take greater responsibility for 
their own educational development. In these 
respects he reiterates points emphasized by 
Max Wise. With Jacob he would agree 
that college teachers, reaching methods, and 
course work apparently have little effect on 
student values, but he feels that changes are 
possible which could rectify the situation. 


Eddy dwells with some force on the con- 
cept of the “level of expectancy” as men- 
tioned in the Jacob study, and also discusses 
the need for an articulation of the distinctive 
aims of a college. Raising the level of ex- 
pectancy in academic achievement and inten- 
sifying the primary purpose of intellectual 
development would, in Eddy’s view, make 
the college experience more vital in the gen- 
eration of character influence. “The col- 
lege’s unique and best contribution to char- 
acter is a direct product of a properly bal- 
anced emphasis on learning. . . . Excellence 
of character in the educated man depends 
upon a more searching, more challenging, 
more strenuous college experience in totality. 
The principles which call forth allegiance in 
the academic community are those which 
may also serve to guide the man of character 
in the world community.” (p. 176) Col- 
leges today are by and large not living up 
to full expectations in these matters, and the 
current situation thus calls for vigorous re- 
appraisal and for willingness to experiment 
and change, “to make a greater effort to 
break from tradition in both form and sub- 
stance,” if higher education is to fulfill its 
responsibilities to its students and to society 
at large. 
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BRIEF NOTICE should also be taken here 
of two other recent publications which deal 
largely with the American student today. 
Among the many studies and pamphlets pre- 
pared by the National Student Association 
on many aspects of college life, a collection 
of essays entitled The World of the Student* 
covers such topics as “Campus Climate and 
the Student World,” “Portraits of the Ameri- 
can Student,” and “Studies in Campus Lead- 
ership.” Essays by Max Wise, Philip Jacob, 
David Reisman, Harold Taylor and others 
deal directly with many of the liveliest is- 
sues in higher education today. Also worth 
attention is a discussion of the Jacob study 
by a group of distinguished educators, pub- 
lised under the title Spotlight on the College 
Student.® This publication includes informal 
addresses by David Riesman on “Student 
Culture and Faculty Values,” by Philip Jacob 
on “Student Capabilities for Liberal Educa- 
tion,” and by Nevitt Sanford on the current 
research project on Vassar students and 


1 


alumnae which is providing valuable data 


7The World of the American Student 


by Fred W. Werner). Philadelphia: United 
National Student Association, n.d. 

8Spotlight on the College Student (Edi 
Margaret L. Habein Washington 
Council on Education, 1959. 
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on the effects of a college education. The 
transcript of the discussion records inter- 
esting exchanges between the main speakers 
and comments and questions from the other 
participants, including Max Wise, Clark 
Kerr of the University of California, Doug- 
las Knight of Lawrence College, and Nathan 
Pusey of Harvard. It was the publication 
of Changing Values in College which pro- 
vided both the background and the focus 
for this discussion, and reflections on the 
use of various kinds of personality tests for 
different purposes in higher education are 
especially interesting. 


WHATEVER CRITICISMS may be leveled 
against the assumptions or methodology of 
the Jacob study, there can be no question 
that it has stimulated educators to think 
seriously about their own assumptions and 
achievements. And whatever judgments 
may be rendered concerning students or 
college programs today, it is clear that we 
are on the verge of further changes and de- 
velopments. The real problem is to discern 
the basic factors in the current scene more 
clearly and realistically, and to seize imagina- 
tively on those aspects of the situation which 
offer fullest opportunity for realization of 
the purposes of a college education in the 
years immediately ahead. 





From a Letter 


“I do not know what the values of col- 
lege students are, as distinct from what they 
sometimes say they are. The flamboyantly 
verbalized ‘idealism’ of a certain group when 
I was in college in the '20’s, matched by 
an equally luridly verbalized cynicism in 
another group, has largely gone out of style. 
All the sociological and psychological talk, 
semantics and Zen, have led to a cult of 
understatement, a feeling for the importar 
of process rather than of goals. The beat- 
nik habit of tagging the word like to every 
phrase is the symbol that we operate not in 


terms of truth but in terms of symbols 


to the Editor: 


pointing, we hope, in the direction of truth, 
like. Most of the kids, I think, look on the 
external signs of beatnikism as elements of 
comedy, but there are lots of cryptobeatniks 
trying, without great success, to grope their 
way past the veils of accepted language and 
thought-forms, and not greatly disconsolate 
at their failure which, they feel, has little 
relation to the actual processes of the in- 
dividual life.” — Lynn White, Professor of 
History, University of California at Los 
Angeles; formerly President of Mills Col- 
lege. 





RELIGIOUS VALUES AT HARVARD 


IN ITS ISSUE of June 11, 1959, The Har- 
vard undergraduate daily, 
printed an extensive report of a study of 

Harvard and Radcliffe 
a random sample poll of 
19 responded. The inquiry 
sought answers to such questions as: What 
are the religious and political opinions of 
Harvard and Radcliffe undergraduates? What 
transitions in attitudcs have undergraduates 
experienced? What factors cause these 
changes and, more specifically, what effects 
does Harvard exert in molding the student's 
beliefs? The Crimson’s editor has gra- 


Crvmson an 


religious values of 


? 
students, based on 


400 in which 


ciously granted permission for use of any or 
all this material in our pages. 


In the first article which follows, Parker 
Rossman reviews what appear to him to 
be some of the more important findings 
from this study. This is followed by a re 
print of the questionnaire used in the study 
with the figures on replies to each ques- 
tion, reprints of two articles which appeared 
in. Crimson, written by undergraduate stu- 
dents, and comments on the study by Dana 
L. Farnsworth, M.D., director of the Harvard 
University Health Services. 


A. Individualism the Religion at Harvard 


Parker Rossman 


Assoctate Profe Fr 


it hes RELIGIOUS ATTITUDES of students, 
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his own 


him 


of Religion in Higher Education, Yale University 


freely from the discerning comments from 
several undergraduate writers who con- 
tributed interpretations. These interpreta- 
tions are based not only on the question- 
naire, but also on supplemental material 
from interviews with local clergymen. The 
Cromson editor states “we did not intend the 
poll itself to be an absolute indicator of 
Harvard’s moral and political mores, but 
rather a guide that provided an approximate 
. . . key to local attitudes.” In jreporting 
the survey here, we shall endeavor to pre 
serve the flavor of the “editorial interpreta- 
tion” as well as the implications of the sta- 
tistics. Our method is to preserve as much 
as possible the exact wording in the selec- 
tion of quotations which serve to answer 
certain questions which are of general inter- 
est. 


No RELIGIOUS RENASCENCE AT HARVARD 

AS A RESULT of the survey, the editors 
conclude that “religious renascence” is not 
an “adequate term for the religious inter- 
ests of students at Harvard.” The word 
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“religious” for the editors implies “some 
sort of mixture of faith and ritualistic prac- 
tice” and students at Harvard were not found 
to be especially interested in ritual. If there 
is an increase of interest, it is in theological 
ideas, in stimulating philosophical reading 
and discussion, rather than in practice of re- 
ligion. The word “renascence” is objected 
to also, for the editors feel that “students 
here have been talking abour religion for a 
good many years, and so to infer that there 
has been a lapse in theological inquiry is 
not really accurate.” More important, 


the decisions that are coming out of undergra 
speculation about religion, do not represent 
turn to the faith in which they or their f 
were raised, but rather a realization that some an- 
swer must be made to the problems raised by re- 
ligious thinking.! 


luate 
a re- 
refathers 


The editors granted that there was an 
increase in attendance at the Memorial 
Church, but asserted that this was the result 
of the personality and ability of the univer- 
sity preacher. They found no increased in- 
terest in participation in other religious ac- 
tivities. For example, only “slightly over 
six per cent of the Protestants covered by 
the poll participated regularly in fellowship 


activities.” 


“INDIVIDUALISM” AND PERSONAL 
RELIGION 


THE MOST NOTABLE FEATURE of under- 
graduate religion at Harvard, in the opinion 
of the Crimson editors, appeared to be an 
“individualism” which led each student to 
develop his own religious ideas. While con- 
siderable attention was given to exploring 
the ways in which Harvard, itself, its “rela- 
tivism” and “practical postulates,” might be 
influencing student attitudes, the editors 
in the end decided that it was not the atti- 
tude of teachers, the content of courses or 
the philosophy of the university itself which 
determined undergraduate religion and its 
modification. Conversation among students 
is important, but the most noticeable fact 


seemed to be that Harvard attracts a type of 


1All paragraphs in smaller type are direct quo- 
tation from The Harvard Crimson, June 11, 1959 


student who wants to think things out for 
himself. Thus, while the editors found a 


great deal of “rather extreme apostasy,” it 
takes the form of developing one’s own per- 
sonal religious ideas in place of traditional 
theological formulations and “Biblical dicta.” 


In this process aspects of one’s former religion 
are rejected or retained, and aspects of other re- 
ligions are unabashedly borrowed. Thus, a stu- 
dent who is called a Protestant will admit he is a 
Protestant —- but, and may well proceed to say 
that he rejects the doctrines of grace, immortality, 
and the divinity of Christ. Rather than renascence, 
we must say that a new birth is taking place, a 
birth of new and individual religions peculiar to 
each believing student, and thus an association 
with one’s nominal church in but a three-quarters- 
or-less hearted way... . 


WHAT Do THEY BELIEVE? 


THE WAY IN WHICH each Harvard stu- 
dent is interested “in molding his own new 
system of thought” is illustrated by the quo- 
tations below. The students who profess a 
belief in what the word God signifies “do 
so in a sense that is far removed from both 
the letter and the spirit of anything to be 
found in the Hebrew of the Old Testament 
or the Hellenistic Greek of the New.” Only 
sixteen per cent felt that God was a “a fic- 
tion unworthy of worship,” but: 


A clear plurality of the votes went to a “God 
about Whom nothing definite can be affirmed ex- 
cept that I sometimes sense Him as a mighty 
spiritual ‘presence’ permeating all mankind and 
nature.” This agnostic’s view came in a close 
second. After it came the traditional Christian 
formulation, and then the belief in “a vast, im- 
personal principle of order or natural uniformity 
working throughout the entire universe . . . which, 
though not conscious of mere human life, I choose 
to call ‘God.’” Thirty-three people felt moved to 
sketch their own conceptions of the Deity since the 
poll hopelessly failed to offer them a satisfactory 
approximation. 

7 . * 

All of these views present a God whose sub- 
stance is so tenuous and vague that, like certain 
very rare gases, it becomes highly enigmatic to say 
that He is “there” at all. Such a being certainly 
seems incapable of having much more of an effect 
on human life than the norma! inhalation of argon. 
Most of these notions come close enough to Til- 
lich’s to be intellectually “shoe,” however, and their 
conformity to the negative doctrines of some of 
the authorized Judaeo-Christian mystics gives them 
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lly orthodox sanction that al- 
gious tradition to appear super- 


a certain eccentric 
ws the West’s rel 

lly unbroken 
7. * * 


Perhaps the key to a full understanding of these 
liffe undergraduates who will 
not affirm the existence of God, considered as a 
fact that about 85 per cent of 
not His existence either — that 
are predominantly agnostics who look 
at the theist and the atheist who 


than they could possibly know. 


Harvard and Rad 
group, lies in the 
them will leny 
they 
qually askance 
both say more 
The paradox of belief in God at the university 
deepens when one examines the self-declared un- 
The most disturbing thing to be said 
Harvard atheist or agnostic is that he 
does not seem disturbed. He has rejected any 
posit f in some of the cardinal propositions 
ned and nourished his civilization 

years, but on any issue, moral or 

than the theistic one, he appears 

from his believing classmates. 


+ . * 


believer 


bout the 


1 per cent of admitted Protestants indi- 

lief in the immortality of the soul (defined 

1 existence of the individual soul 

ity after the end of organic life.”’); 

ated that they did not know. Jews, 

1ortality is inconsequential, over- 

i the doctrine; most Catholics 

accepted it (though four out of 23 denied it and 
two did not know.) 


aroce 


number of Protestants con- 
1 Ch livine, but “only as a very 
prophet and teacher, much as the Moham- 
epted Mohammed.” (45 per cent re- 
him as divine, 40 per cent as a great 


tudes about the attributes of 
God reflect this same refusal to commit oneself to 
a consistent system of beliefs. Thus, while most 
respondents believed that God is all- 
powerful, few (40 per cent) fele that God would 
ter the natural course of events to answer a prayer. 
believed that God is 
even more (78 per cent) fele that unde- 
1 suffering occurs in the world. Few (32 
believed in the doctrine of grace, even 

in the concept of Hell. 


4 per cent 


e€ most (62 per cent) 


(14 per cent 


PROTESTANT-CATHOLIC- JEWISH 

DIFFERENCES 

) STUDENTS who replied to 

per cent were raised 

as Roman Catholics, 22 per cent as Jews, 59 

per cent as Protestants, 6 per cent in no 
all, and remainder in other 
There noticeable differences 


between the three faith groups at Harvard. 


OF THE 31 


the questionnaire, 


tne 


were 
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Jewish students. Only 35 per cent of 
those students whose background was Jew- 
ish “professed Judaism as a religion, agree- 
ing wholly or substantially with its beliefs 
and traditions.” Yet while 42 per cent of 
the Jews did not believe in a “one-person 
God,” “significantly, no one reached by the 
survey stated that he completely rejected his 
Judaism, although one admitted that he was 
a ‘Jewish atheist.’” 


While over a quarter of the students at Har- 
vard College are in some way identified with 
Judaism, only a tenth of them are members of 
Hillel. The others hold a wide variety of political 
and religious views, according to the questionnaire, 
and a large number indicated that their ideas were 
still in a state of flux. Some of their answers in- 
dicated a confusion, or at least a transition in many 
attitudes towards religion. 


Very nearly two-thirds of the Orthodox, as well 
as Conservative and Reform Jews, indicated that 
there had been a period in which thy reacted 
either partially or wholly against their religious 
tradition. However, in over half the instances, the 
reaction occurred during secondary school rather 
than in college, as might be expected. 

* * o 

The figures on actual attendance at services re- 
veal that professed need for synagogue member- 
ship does not entail participation. Among the 
Orthodox who were polled about a third attend 
services weekly or twice a month; the Conserva- 
tives’ figures show that about 85 per cent attend 
synagogue no more than several times a year, 
while among the Reform Jews this figure is over 
90 per cent. 


Special problems are raised for Jewish 
students attending a “Christian” institution. 
“The University community, the curricu- 
lum, and the teaching attitudes at Harvard 
offer a distinctive Christian tradition” when 
viewed through Jewish eyes. Yet Rabbi 
Gold of Harvard maintains that “the pre- 
vailing faith, not only in American univer- 
sities, but in Western civilization, is not 
even Judeo-Christian, but Greco-Christian. 
How does the Jewish student, with only a 
poor knowledge of his own faith, fare when 
he meets such foreign and challenging phi- 
losophies for the first time?” 

Rabbi Gold sees the student in a quandary, suf- 


fering from two basic deficiencies: first, he has no 
fundamental understanding of himself as a Jew; 
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and second, he has no exposure to varieties of 
thought. “The Jewish student begins to see his 
Judaism through Christian glasses. This is de- 
plorable, since it distorts his understanding of him- 
self as a Jew. One has to know who he is as a 
Jew before being exposed to the Christian views.” 
The hope was expressed that the “Jewish part of the 
Judeo-Christian tradition” might become a larger 
part of the curriculum of the university in the fu- 
ture. 


Roman Catholics. From the limited evi- 
dence available, it would appear that Roman 
Catholic students were more conservative in 
their submission to Harvard’s “individual- 
ism” and “relativism.” Only 23 Catholics 
answered questionnaires; one of the 23 is 
a convert, the others are cradle Catholics. 


Of those, however, who were reared in a Catho- 
lic tradition, almost one fourth now declare them- 
selves to be “agnostics” or “atheists.” Another 
sixth retain formal affiliation with the Church but 
partially withhold intellectual assent or seem lax 
in their religious practices, though they have no 
paticular disagreement with Catholic theory. 

The remaining 60 per cent who answered the 
poll, including the convert, seem to be orthodox 
in their faith. To begin with, they practice their 
religion. They also agree with the Church on 
issues of Catholic doctrine (for they 
unanimously affirm that “God is just’), yet they 
vary among themselves on all matters of opinion. 

The religious tradition in the families of the 
students reveals some parallels to present positions. 
Those students have become agnostic in 
opinion characterize the influence of this tradition 
‘as “slight” or “moderate”; the fourteen strong 
Catholics predominantly characterized their back- 
ground as including a “marked” religious tradi- 
tion, although a sizable segment of the orthodox 
evaluated their tradition as only of “slight” or 


“moderate” influence. 
. . > 


instance, 


who 


. the influences of the University are hard to 
isolate. Four-fifths of the Catholics who reacted 
against their religious tradition dated their original 
reaction back to secondary school or earlier. And 
only about half of the more or less “questionable” 
Catholics noted particular aspects of the College 
as factors in their religious “transition.” It is in- 
teresting that only one fourth of Harvard Catholics 
attended parochial secbndary school. 

It might be said with some justice that the true 
effects of Harvard will be observed only after ten 
or twenty years. But present Catholic tallies can 
be compared with over-all totals for the University 
to arrive at some interesting observations 

While family income, rather than Catholicism, 
was more likely to be the feature that distinguished 
Catholics from the rest of the college in the politi- 


cal sphere, there was perhaps some evidence that 
Catholic religion was thought by students to have 
more influence upon morals than Protestant and 
Jewish. 


The “questionable” Catholics are much more 
in favor of Communists being allowed to teach in 
colleges (6-3) and socialists being permitted to 
teach citizenship courses in public high schools 
(7-2) than were the more orthodox Catholics 
(who voted 9-5 for prohibiting Communists and 
only 9-5 for allowing socialists to teach). The 
College in general voted 3-1 against prohibiting 
Communists and 2-1 against prohibiting socialists. 

In the sphere of morals it seems that certain 
stands retain strength after the original meta- 
physical foundation has dissolved, for two-thirds 
of the Catholics who had slipped from orthodoxy 
objected “because of religious beliefs” to both legal- 
ized abortion and extra-marital intercourse — a 
surprisingly large percentage considering that a 
much smaller fraction of the students polled would 
follow suit. An even more surprising feature of 
this question is that some of the staunch Catholics 
(five in all) fail to object to certain of the prac- 
tices listed in question 41, all of which are morally 
objectionable in the eyes of the Church. Three, 
in particular, think pre-marital intercourse simply 
grand. 


Half the Catholics polled, however, feel chat 
atheists and agnostics are just as likely as Catholics 
to “do the morally right or kind thing,” and we 
can certainly speculate that some of this “tolerance” 
comes in many cases from their experience at Har- 
vard. 


The climate at Harvard might justly be deemed 
very cold for Catholicism, and indeed discouraging 
to all faiths. The fundamental difficulty stems 
from a lack of understanding among students and 
the faculty as to the nature of a Catholic’s religion. 
And this is frequently compounded by an insuffi- 
cient awareness in Catholics themselves of the im- 
plications of their position as members of the 
Church and at the same time students of the uni- 
versity. This dual misunderstanding often leads 
to the skeptic’s sneer at the intellectual vacuity of 
Catholicism, and breeds in some Catholics a shy, 
defensive attitude, or even a position of religious 
relativism. 


Some of the comments on Catholics by 
Catholics who evaluated the questionnaire 
are of interest, as one considers the prob- 
lems facing Catholic students in a “Prot- 
estant” university: 


Some of the responsibility for a continuation of 
such a patronizing attitude among students and 
faculty members must rest upon the Catholics them- 
selves. Too often they retreat from discussions of 
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religion; they offer a catechism answer, or the ex- 

cuse “I really haven't had time to read, up on this 

yet It is assumed they don’t think for themselves 

about religion. Certainly at some point the in- 

faith becomes a distinguishing 

ut intelligam, \ believe that I 

- but up to this point explana- 

sible, and for that matter so is 

f the Catholics questioned had 

ainst Catholicism; some at 

e examined their religious 

ze point in college. The 

ination of one’s beliefs is almost essential to 

intelligent being, or else the beliefs will not 

vidual develops, and will soon 

Thus every Catholic 

1 examined faith, and he should 

m it, share it. But first he must 
alive for himself. 


every 


useless. 


Protestants. “For 323 years,’ the survey 
report said, “Protestantism has supposedly 
been the traditional religion of Harvard.” 
Harvard Church was Protestant and 
courses in religion emphasized Protestantism, 
the attitude at Harvard ac- 
ly seems detrimental to Protestantism, 
> over 26 per cent of the students born 


1 


ligion have since rejected it.” 


“yet religious 


this re 


What is the cause of this phenomenon, especially 
marked among the “middle-of-the road” Protes- 
such as Methodists, Congregationalists, Bap- 
yr Presbyterians For in this group, nearly 
40 per cent of the students covered by the Crimson 
apostasized. Raised in the Protestant tradi- 
nce denied their former affilia- 
ny the existence of God. 
Protestantism has taken 
ne of lessened concern, an- 
The “organizational” 
stantism has suffered greatly under 
s renewal. Students simply 
the ‘‘speaker-games-refresh- 
many Sunday evening groups, 
rtakings as “trivial,” “mundane,” 
rious person's interest.” 
the organizational part has 
1 expanded discussion of theo- 
more than made up the deficit. 
have great epistemological 
t hesitate to fire searching in- 
— or at themselves. 


tarts 


s even 


ome 


Student 


interest in 


ncern. 


sters 
* 7 * 


upon Protestantism and 
ms to be one of “reshap- 
take many different forms. 
mmon is the emphasis upon the 
parts of Protestant worship 
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as parts of group psychology. Many Harvard 
Square ministers call this the “Soc. Rel.” approach 
to religion — students will become interested in 
Protestantism as an illustration of father images, 
sublimation, or mass delusion. One can question, 
however, whether such a study of religion ever ex- 
plains satisfactorily the continuance of religion in 
a rational community. 

Reshaping of religious beliefs at Harvard usually 
follows the second approach, the path of intel- 
lectualism. Even though many Protestant doc- 
trines cannot be justified rationally, students still 
make the effort to square irrational dogma with 
a pragmatic Harvard education. 

The “religious revival” that has attracted so 
much national! attention thus does not represent 
an upsurge of religious feeling in the traditional 
sense —- i.e, increased church attendance, greater 
number of baptisras, or greater religious fervor. 
The current change in feeling actually represents a 
renewal of interest in religion. This heightened 
interest is reflected more in campus discussion 
than in church attendance figures — although 
more students than ever before have attended Me- 
morial Church in the last five years. 


It is further interesting to note that many 
students who are not now affiliated with 
any Protestant denomination would rejoin 
after marriage. Further, 95 per cent of the 
Protestants polled also indicated that they 
intended to raise their children in their own 
religious tradition. “Thus under the im- 
pact of college-age skepticism, many stu- 
dents apostasize — but will return to or- 
ganized religion at a later stage in life.” 


DEFECTION AT COLLEGE? 


WHEN ASKED THE TRADITION in which 
they now belonged, Protestants showed the 
most striking change. The same number of 
Episcopalians remained Episcopalians (a 
somewhat misleading figure, since a few 
converted to other faiths or rejected all 
faith entirely, while the same number con- 
verted to Episcopalian, thus balancing them 
out.) Only five “liberalized Protestants” 
(Unitarians, Universalists, etc.) dropped out 
of their faith, but out of 109 middle-ground 
Protestants, 43 or 39 per cent, left their 
Protestantism, most considering themselves 
now to have no faith at all. 

A total of 12 Jews out of 63 defected. 

“Liberalized” Protestants are those who 
still like to go to church and consider them- 
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selves Christians, while maintaining a ra- 
tional independent philosophy totally un- 
hampered by ritualistic demands. 

One comes to the puzzling conclusion, on 
the basis of this poll, that Harvard as Har- 
vard really does not have a great influence 
on students’ religious ideas. Of the 65 per 
cent who had experienced a reaction to the 
religious tradition in which they were raised, 
only 21 per cent reacted against it while 
at Harvard, nearly three-quarters in their 
freshman year. The majority (62 per cent) 
reacted in secondary school. Those whom 
Harvard had affected indicated the major 
reason for the change to be “increased think- 
ing about religion and other related prob- 
lems.” Courses, reading in religion and 
philosophy, and influence of friends played 
far less important roles. Thus, while the 
Harvard atmosphere of increased examina- 
tion of all questions doubtless was a great 
influence, one may also say that the people 
who come to Harvard are of a highly in- 
trospective type, and had reached a highly 
introspective age upon their admission 


INFLUENCE OF RELIGION ON MORALS 


THE EDITORS OF THE Crimson, as they 


assessed the results of the questionnaires, 
were unable to find a close relationship be- 
tween religion and moral and ethical ques- 
tions. 


. when asked about sexual 
cept for birth control, are regarded as « 
Western religions, those who did not 
objectionable on religious grounds far out 
those who did object to them. (A warning: the 
poll defined opposition on religious grounds as 
“objectionable . . . bec t God's 
commandments.” This excludes secular morality, 
on which grounds . we more 
would have objected 

The most surprising result of this question was 
the relatively small percentage of 38 which dis- 
approved of extra-marital intercourse on religious 
grounds. A stunning total of 62 per cent did not 
disapprove on the basis of the seventh 


practices w 


‘ 


ause of beliefs 


Suspe ct 


mmand 
ment... In no case did any more than 22 per cent 
oppose . . .’ birth control, 
or legalized abortion on religious grounds 

What appears from this and related questions is 
a separation of ethics from religion 
whether they “believed that correct ethical 
ciples are grounded on religious faith, and 


livorce, homosexuality, 


Asked 
prin 
that a 


genuine knowledge of man’s moral obligations 
necessarily involves a belief in God,” only 28 per 
cent of those believing in some Divine presence 
replied in the affirmative. Seventy-nine per cent 


of the believers fele that ethical opinions of atheists 
and agnostics were quite similar to theirs, and that 
both groups were just as likely to do “the morally 
right or kind thing.” 

. 


A scant majority do feel that their “moral con- 
cern has grown more intense in the absence of any 
assurance of God's existence or of an afterlife.” 
However, the attitude of the atheist-agnostic group 
toward undertaking the risks of world government 
was the same as for the undergraduates as a whole 
— evenly divided almost exactly —- except that, out 
of the thirty people who responded that they were 
indifferent to the whole issue, ten were agnostics 
and one an atheist! On one of the most crucial 
questions of the twentieth century, it appears, the 
“enlightened skeptic” exceeds his believing breth- 
ren only in an appalling kind of apathy. 

>. >. * 


Among the godless, American surrender as the 
proper alternative in the face of an otherwise in- 
evitable world war with the Soviet Union was out- 
voted by less than two-to-one, whereas the general 
vote against surrender ran close to three-to-one. 
The group of 215 who chose war include over 
four-fifths of those who were also willing to affirm 
a belief in the immortality of the soul (all but 
fourteen persons), while 35 per cent of the non- 
believers took the opposite stand in favor of sur- 
render. 


WOMEN STUDENTS MORE RELIGIOUS 


IT IS THE OPINION OF CLERGYMEN who 
work at Harvard that men and women stu- 
dents are generally about equal in their re- 
ligious interest and participation. Radcliffe 
women attend Sunday Services in about the 
same proportion as Harvard men, and ap- 
proximately the same proportion of men and 
women students seek counsel on religious 
questions. At several significant points, 
however, this Crimson survey fourid women 
to be “slightly more religious.” 


Radcliffe girls are less likely to reject their 
religious tradition entirely, more likely to pray and 
attend worship services, more outspoken against 
intermarriage, more anxious to raise their 
children in their own faith. And unlike Harvard, 
Radcliffe girls are slightly more interested in re- 
ligion than they are in politics. 


} 
and 


On most of the basic questions concerning re- 
ligious belief, there was little contrast between the 
men and women. There was nothing distinctive 
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in the Radcliffe view of the nature of God, the 
role of organized religion, or the interpretation of 
scriptura statements 

The major differences between the sexes thus 
rred not in beliefs but in religious practices, 
ularly in matters concerning marriage, family 

and the raising of children. 

. > > 

liff girl is less likely than her 
rpart to reject the religious tradi- 
ly background, whatever it might 
for every three men, indicated 
n of the religious tradition in 


7 * 


majority of Radcliffe girls 

vn children in the same tradi- 
were brought up. For every 
hope to raise children in 

7? ’Cliffies wish to do so. In 
men who want to give their 
training at all, there are only 
inion. And for every 10 men 
lifferent religion from their 

se children, there are only 6 


viate from their own faith. 
* * 


tirls, a 


gave far 
While 41 


rding to the poll, 


edence to the value of prayer. 


ent of Rad liffe sniieun believing in God 


ns, only 23 per cent of Har- 
Correspondingly, only 18 
liffe girls never pray, while 
rd men who believe in some 

ver pray. 

* * s 
the Harvard-Radcliffe differences 
1 the aréas of religious practice or of family 
her than belief, there is a moderate diver- 
the question of belief in immortality. 
zh an almost equal proportion believe in 
-ontinued existence of the individual soul,” 
girls are ready to deny immortality. Only 
answer an outright “no” to immortality 
20 Harvard men who deny a belief in it. 


SUMMARY AND EVALUATION 


WHILE THE QUESTIONNAIRES and evalu- 
ation are interesting and the portrait rings 
rue, the Crim survey does not provide 

to modify in any significant way our 
the undergraduate religious 

ited States. Perhaps it is 

s “different” in that its 

nore individualistic, but ob- 

ampus religious scene have 

college students are poor 

lging the vitality of religious 


institutions and practices. They are at an 
age of searching, of uncertainty, of agnosti- 
cism, of individualism, and often of rebel- 
lion. The term “speculation” which the 
editors use, is a good one for describing the 
content of undergraduate religious thinking. 
Student years are more likely to be a period 
of religious “speculation” than of years of 
solid religious investigation, involvement, or 
commitment. Rather than being upset to 
discover that students are reconstructing their 
religious ideas, we are disturbed that so few 
are thinking. Rather than being upset that 
so many Protestants are “apostasizing,” we 
are concerned that so many are merely “con- 
forming.” 

This survey does not reveal Harvard 
being rife with exceptional amorality and 
cynicism. Students are in a period of 
tellectual searching, and one does not ex- 
pect strong ethical and moral judgments to 
be rooted in religious speculation, but rather 
in the sustaining inter-personal relationships 
which they experience. It would appear 
from this survey that Harvard is not to a 
significant extent altering the morals and 
ethics of students, although it may be 
ferred that Harvard has more influence upon 
political opinions than upon religious 
opinions. Harvard students do become 
“liberal.” Even in this sphere, however, it 
may be true that change takes places as 
much in secondary school as in college. Cer- 
tainly this survey would confirm earlier 
studies that “apostasy” in religion is more 
likely to take place during secondary school 
years than during college years. And we 
cannot accept the conclusion that there is no 
“renascence of religion” among Harvard 
students. There has perhaps always been 
an interest in discussing religious questions, 
just as there has been in recent decades a 
shying away from institutional religion 
among college students. This Harvard poll 
reveals that as students in other American 
universities, students at Cambridge are tak- 
ing religion seriously, are interested in “ulti- 
mate questions” and deeper theological 
thinking, and a high percentage of them 
intend to “return to organized religion at a 
later stage in life.” 








B. Text of the Questionnaire 


THE TEXT OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE, 
which was sent out to 400 undergraduates, 
is reproduced below. About 319 returns 
were obtained, a response of 78 per cent. Cer- 
tain questions and responses have been 
deleted for considerations of space 

Where numbers connected by a hyphen 
are given (e.g. 100-99) this signifies the 
first number answered “yes,” the second num- 
ber answered “no” to the statement or ques- 
tion. 


W hat is your age? 
17-18: 70; 19: 87; 20 
College class? 
1959 
Field of concentration? 


Humanities: 90; Social Science: 108; 
Science: about 100. 


61; ‘60: 70; 


Natural 


2. In what sort of secondary sche 
ceive most of your education 
154 public; 73 


day; 3 parochial school 


private boarding; 


5. In which 
traditions were 


one of the 

yOu rai 1? 

22 Roman Catholicism; 2 Eastern Orth 
183 Protestantism; 
None. 


OXY; 
7 Judaism; 10 other; 26 


6. To what degree was this religious tradition 
an influence in your upbringing? 
68 very marked: 124 moderate; 89 s 
none at all. 


Has there been a period in which you have 
reacted either partially or wholly against this tradi- 
tion? 


195 yes; 78 no; 35 doubrful. 


8. If such «@ reaction did occur, whe 
nificant doubt start? 
127 


in your freshman 


33 before secondary school; 
ondary school; 31 
later in college. 


9. If such a change occurred in ¢ 
do you attribute it? 
two or three). 


Check the m 


10 courses dealing with religion; 29 in 
reading in religion or philosophy 
pendence from parental ideas; 


thinking about religion and other related 
problems; 24 influence of friends; 2 personal 
contact with faculry-members; 6 other. 


10. Have you experienced any sudden resur- 
gence of religious faith and interest? 


46 in your adolescence; 66 in college. 


11. Would you say at the present time that 
you: 
98 are in substantial agreement with the re- 
ligious tradition in which they were raised; 
157 partially agree with it but have important 
reservations; 44 wholly reject the religious 
tradition in which they were raised. 
19 


12. At the present time, with which of the fol- 
lowing religious traditions are you formally affili- 
ated? 

20 Roman Catholicism; 1 Eastern Orthodoxy; 
135 Protestantism; 55 Judaism; 2 Other; 90 
None. 


13. In comparison with your classmates, your 
concern with religious affairs is, in general: 
99 more intense; 54 less intense; 147 about 
the same. 


16. Do you believe that the clergy should 
speak out from the pulpit on controversial political 
issues? (e.g. disarmament, foreign aid, economic 
structure, recognition of Communist China, etc.)? 

159 yes; 134 no. 


17 


17. Do you believe the clergy should speak out 
from the pulpit on controversial issues in the local 
community? 

206 yes; 89 no. 


18. Indicate your participation in a local reli- 
gious fellowship (Canterbury, Hillel, 
Club, etc.). 

229 do not belong; 64 are inactive members; 
7 are active members; 8 are officers. 


Newman 


1¢ 


19. Do you feel that your views on religion in 
any way have tended to mark you off from your 
contemporaries, so that you have sometimes felt em- 
barrassed or isolated because of these views? 

55 yes; 250 no. 


20. Do you believe in immortality, if this és 
taken to mean the continued existence of the in- 
dividual soul as a surviving entity after the end 

f organi l te? 


yes; 128 no; 102 don’t know. 


21. In what (if any) religious tradition would 
you like to raise your children? 


222 your own; 22 another; 12 none. 
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Regarding the intensity of your concern 
with religion and politics (taking these terms om the 
broadest you say that you are 

112 y concerned with both; 92 more 
th religion; 103 more concerned 


SEnSE WwOULE 


equa 


arty are you affiliated, 
in actual membership? 


itical p 
)3 Democratic; 118 None; 8 


entered Harvard, have your po- 
ed 
m liberal to more conservative; 77 from 
more liberal; 39 from liberal 
eral; 19 from conservative to more 


138 not at all. 


nservative ti 


have changed, what factors 


heck two or three most im- 


r assigned reading in courses; 
friends; 5 personal contact 
21 increased inde- 
{ independence from paren- 
increased thinking about po- 
othe 


mbers; 


he concept of the national 
dangerously anachronistic that 

the risks involved in surrend- 
t nty, in a serious attempt 


international federation or 


should take 


ndifferent. 


IF the United States should find tself in 
all other alternatives were 
th the Soviet Union OR 


ion, would you favor 


film should ever not be 
theatre or over television 
thnic groups formally object 


id‘ever be suppressed under 
cumstances; 87 under certain 
the above circumstances; 1 
bstantial religious or racial 
want a film shown, it should 


lieve a member of the Commu- 
rmitted io hold any teaching 
rican college or university: 
rree 
4 member of the Socialist 
rmitted to teach citizenship 
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38. Ido not believe any specific religious faith 
or the denial of religious faith should be discussed 
in the public schools: 

126 agree; 172 disagree. 


40. Do you feel that religious beliefs are among 
the central issues in the conflict between the Soviet 
sphere and the "West? 

59 yes; 255 no. 


41. Of which of the following sexual practices 
do you disapprove because of your religious be- 
liefs; i.e. do you find them objectionable not on 
secular grounds, but because of beliefs about God's 
commandments? (Disapprove-do not disapprove) 

23-288 birth control; 68-242 premarital inter- 
course; 119-191 extra-marital intercourse: 45- 
265 divorce; 66-243 homosexuality; 57-253 
legalized abortion. 


42. Would you object to legalized euthanasia 
("mercy killing’) on religious grounds? 
219 yes; 86 no. 
43. 
School? 
48 none; 122 1-5; 100 5-10; 33 more. 


45. Do you approve of banning books because 
they conflict with beliefs of particular organized 
religions? 

3 yes; 301 no. 


47 


47. Does the practice of religion at Harvard 

differ from your practice of religion at home? 
106 yes; 196 no : 

49. Below are four very brief, rough statements 
of various attitudes toward “the Church,” that is, 
toward organized religion. Check the one that 
most nearly approximates your views. 


How many years did you attend Sunday 


9 The Church is the one sure and infallible 
foundation of civilized life. Every member 
of society ought to be educated in it and re- 
quired to support it. 

201 On the whole, the Church stands for the 
best in human life, although certain minor 
errors and shortcomings are necessarily appar- 
ent in it, as in all human institutions. 

63 While the intentions of most individual 
Church members are no doubt good, the total 
influence of the Church may be on the whole 
harmful. I do not feel I can give it my active 
support. 

16 The Church is a stronghold of much that 
is unwholesome and dangerous to human wel- 
fare. As far as I am concerned, the sooner 
its influence declines, the better. 

50. Would you have any objections to the elec- 
tion as President of the United States of: (check 
all appropriate) 

63-246 a Roman Catholic; 6-304 a Protestant; 
43-267 a Jew; 47-251 an atheist or agnostic? 
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51. Below are four very brief, rough state- 
ments of various attitudes toward “the person of 
Christ”; check the one that most nearly approxt- 
mates your own view: 

8&8 Christ should be regarded as divine: that 
is, the Word made Flesh, the absolutely 
unique incarnation of the God-head 

58 Christ should be regarded only as a very 
great prophet or teacher, much as the Moham- 
medans accept Mohammed, or as the Chinese 
accept Confucius. 

5 In all probability, Christ never lived at all, 
but is a purely mythical figure. 

47 Another view. 


52. Would you have any objections t 
ing: 


marry- 


185-124 a Roman Catholic; 45-264 a Protes- 
tant; 97-211 a reform Jew; 171-137 an Ortho- 
dox Jew; 71-236 an atheist or agnostic? 


54. Which one of the following four designa- 
tions most nearly describes your political tempera- 
ment: 

‘ 


63 conservative; 22 radical; 162 moderate 
- 
il 


liberal; 46 politically indifferent? 


55. Would you have any objection to the elec- 
tion as President of Harvard a man who wa 


66-241 Roman Catholic; 7-303 Protestant; 50- 
260 Jewish; 47-262 


an atheist or agnostic? 


56. Below are several very brief, rouge! 
ments of various conceptions of the Deity 
the one that most nearly approximates } 


State- 
check 
“ur view: 
55 There is an infinitely wise, on 
three-person God Who created the universe 
and Who maintains an active concern for hu- 
man affairs. 

17 There is a God precisely as described in 
(a) except that He is absolutely One and in 
no sense possesses a trinitarian nature 

73 I believe in a God about Whom nothing 
definite can be affirmed except that I some- 
times sense Him as a mighty spiritual “Pres- 
ence” permeating all mankind and nature. 

37 There is a vast, impersonal principle of 
order or natural uniformity working through- 
out the entire universe and which, though not 
conscious of mere human life, I choose 
“God.” 

67 Because of our ignorance in this matter, 
I see no adequate grounds for either affirm- 
ing or denying the existence of God 

13 I reject all belief in anything that could 
reasonably be called “god” and regard every 
such notion as a fiction unworthy of worship. 
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(Answered by Students Believing in 
Some Divine Presence) 


60. I believe that God is all-powerful. 129-72 


61. I believe that God will sometimes alter 
what would otherwise be the natural course of 
events to answer a prayer. 72-124 


62. I believe that the existence of God can be 
proven in a way that will elicit the assent of 
a rational person. 40-161 


63. I believe that the only way to know God 
is through an individual experience of His 
power or His love. 111-93 


64. I believe that undeserved suffering occurs 
in the world. 159-45 


65. 1 believe that correct ethical principles are 
grounded on religious faith, and that a gen- 
uine knowledge of man’s moral obligations 
necessarily involves a belief in God. 57-144 


66. I believe that God is just. 123-74 


67. There has been a time in my life when my 
religious views could fairly have been called 
“agnostic” or “atheistic.” 138-72 


68. I believe that every human being inevitably 
becomes involved in sin and cannot attain 
salvation without God's intercession, even 
though man does not merit it. 65-136 


69. I believe that the idea of Hell is a true one 
in the sense that God will send some people to 
an eternity of pain if He sees fit. 28-177 


70. I regard active connection 'with a church 
or synagogue as essential to my religious life. 
48-163 


71. I believe that God is benevolent and feels 
toward man much as a loving father to his 
children. 91-104 

72. Do you attend religious services: 

49 once a week; 22 twice a month; 15 month- 
ly; 85 several times a year; 21 twice a year; 
17 not at all. 
73. How often, ourside of formal religious ser- 
vices, do you pray to God? 
52 daily; 36 several times a week; 51 only at 
specific crises in my life; 58 not at all. 


4. Do you comsider atheists or agnostics: 
(check two) 


38 less likely than believers to hold ethical 
opinions with which you can agree; 164 just 
as likely as believers to hold ethical opinions 
with which you can agree; 36 less likely than 
believers to do the morally right or kind 
thing; 3 more likely than believers to do the 
morally right or kind thing; 163 just as likely 
as believers to do the morally right or kind 
thing. 
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(Answered by Agnostics and Atheists) 


76. If you are now an atheist or an agnostic, 
which of the following factors do you regard as 
having contributed most to your present attitude 
toward religion? (Check no more than two or three 
most important, or one if you prefer.) 

33-71 philosophical considerations, such as 
logical refutations of theoretical proofs of the 
existence of God; 
30-78 the irreconcilability of a literal interpre- 
tation of the Bible with certain established sci- 
entific truths, such as the Copernican or Dar- 
winian theories; 
44-64 the fact that contemporary science does 
not appear to require the concept of God to 
account satisfactorily for natural phenomena; 
16-92 parental influence; 
9-99 rebellion against parental influence; 
83 simple indifference (“The idea of God 
joesn’t affect my life in any way.”); 


> 
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37-70 the existence of undeserved pain and 
suffering in the world; 

28-79 hypocrisy in the church, and immoral 
behavior among believers; 
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4-98 specific doctrines of my former religion; 
18-8 none of the above. 


78. Do you think that the content of your 
ethical views changed from what they had pre- 
viously been because you became an atheist or ag- 
nostic? 22-73 


79. Do you think that your atheism or agnos- 
ticism has weakened your ethical ideas and made 
you take moral argument less seriously than do be- 
lievers? 19-81 


80. Would it be fair to say that the opposite 
has occurred: that your moral concern bas grown 
more intense in the absence of any assurance of 
God’s existence or of an after life? 52-48 


81. Do you regret that you feel compelled to 
reject religious views, and do you often wish it were 
possible for you somehow to recover religious 
faith, even though at the same time it appears im- 
possible? 46-53 


82. Do you feel obliged by your atheism or 
agnosticism to enlighten others by persuading them 
to abandon their faith? 10-85. 





C. 


Jewish Students Profess Identity, 
John R. Adler 


“IT IS EASY TO BE AN ATHEIST, 4 skeptic. 
My hope is that students will dare to be 
emotionally honest, instead of falling imto 
an easy blase attitude ... The most inds- 
vidualistic on the Harvard 
campus now would be to become a religious 
man.” 

This challenge was issued by Rabbi Ben- 
Zion Gold, Associate Director of the Har- 
vard B'nai B'rith Hillel Foundation. He 
was thinking specifically of the mass of 
“non-committed” undergraduates who call 
themselves Jews because of Jewish birth, 
but who identify with neither their Judaic 
heritage, nor active religion. 

Among those who indicated on the ques- 
tionnaire that their background was Judaic, 
only 35 per cent would concede that they 
“professed Judaism as a religion, agreeing 
wholly or substantially with its beliefs and 
traditions.” Forty per cent considered them- 
selves Jewish because they were either “born 


thing to do 


Discerd Belief 


of parents who considered themselves Jew- 
ish, even. though you have discarded Jewish 
ideas,” or “have interest in certain cultural 
features common to Jewish tradition.” Sig- 
nificantly, no one reached by the survey 
stated that he completely rejected his Ju- 
daism, although one admitted that he was a 
“Jewish atheist.” In total 42 per cent of 
the Jews polled did not believe in a “one- 
person God.” 


WHILE OVER A QUARTER of the students 
at Harvard College are in some way identi- 
fied with Judaism, only a tenth of them are 
members of Hillel. The others hold a wide 
variety of political and religious views, ac- 
cording to the questionnaire, and a large 
number indicated that their ideas were still 
in a state of flux. Some of their answers 
indicated a confusion, or at least a transi- 
tion in many attitudes towards religion. 

A case in point was the question, “I re- 
gard active connection with a synagogue as 
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essential to my religious life.” Many of 
those who replied in the affirmative were 
among’ the least frequent participants in 
synagogue activities. Significantly, the Or- 
thodox Jews, whose religion is woven in- 
extricably with daily life, indicated less 
than 15 per cent affirmative. Among Con- 
servative Jews over 20 per cent regarded 
synagogue connection as essential, while Re- 
form Jews showed the highest number af- 
firmative, 30 per cent. 


But the figures on actual attendance at 
services reveal that professed need for syna- 
gogue membership does not entail partici- 
‘ pation. Among the Orthodox who were 
polled about a third attend services weekly, 
or twice a month; the Conservatives’ figures 
show that about 85 per cent artend syna- 
gogue no more than “several times a year,” 
while among the Reform Jews the figure is 
over 90 per cent. 

Rabbi Gold was somewhat disturbed by 
this “flirtation with commitment.” “I do 
not favor the lack of earnestness indicated 
by casually picking and choosing ideas rather 
than determined searching.” This search- 
ing — academic wanderings among new and 
different philosophies — is not eschewed 
by traditional Judaism; in fact, the pursuit 
of knowledge is revered as in perhaps no 
other religion. (Proverbs 3:13-18) 


“We should not stop at potentially danger- 
ous ideas,” stated Rabbi Maurice L. Zig- 
mond, Director of Harvard Hillel. “We 
must study all the facts, for learning is basic, 
and learning gives the possibility of choice.” 
Is it too optimistic to believe that such 
open inquiry will lead the Jew closer to 
Judaism? Zigmond says that he is not wor- 
ried about Jews merely flirting with com- 
mitment “because there will be commitment 
at some time or another.” 


Very nearly two-thirds of the Orthodox, 
as well as Conservative and Reform Jews, 
indicated that there had been a period in 
which they reacted either partially or wholly 
against their religious tradition. However, 
in over half the instances, the reaction oc- 
curred during secondary school, rather than 
in college, as might be expected. 


THE UNIVERSITY COMMUNITY, the cur- 
riculum, and the teaching attitudes offer a 
distinctly Christian tradition. Rabbi Gold 
maintains, though, that the prevailing faith, 
not only in Western civilization, is not even 
Judeo-Christian, but Greco-Christian. How 
does the Jewish student, with only a poor 
knowledge of his own faith, fare when he 
meets such foreign and challenging phi- 
losophies for the first time? 


Rabbi Gold sees the student in a quandary, 
suffering from two basic deficiencies: first, 
he has no fundamental understanding of 
himself as a Jew; and second, he has no 
exposure to varieties of thought. “The 
Jewish student begins to see his Judaism 
through Christian glasses. This is deplora- 
ble, since it distorts his understanding of 
himself as a Jew. One has to know who 
he is as a Jew before being exposed to the 
Christian views.” 

There are many other factors besides the 
influence of professors which affect the stu- 
dent’s attitude toward religion, Rabbi Zig- 
mond noted. “You always have to bear in 
mind that a student's attitude toward Ju- 
daism is closely linked with his attitude to- 
ward his parents, since in Judaism, the par- 
ents represent Jewish tradition,” he said. 
The opposite sex also exerts a significant 
influence in shaping the student's religious 
views, he added (15 per cent said that the 
“influence of friends” was responsible for 
a change in attitude). 


BUT THE CORE of the University is its 
courses and its faculty. “Some of the at- 
titudes and ideas presented to students are 
attractive. A professor who implants these 
ideas can be of great influence on the fu- 
ture of students,” says Zigmond. Some- 
times when a foreign idea is presented, a 
student studies it, learns it and absorbs it; 
other times he studies it, learns it and rebels 
from it. 


Another attitude the Jewish student may 
have toward Christian or agnostic ideas he 
meets for the first time in his reading or 
his philosophy course was noted by Harry 
A. Wolfson, Nathan Littauer Professor of 
Hebrew Literature and Philosophy, Emeri- 
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tus. “Because the Jew doesn’t have the 
background, he is made curious. 
impact of novelty. ... There is some disad- 
vantage, but I look at it like taking a new 
course. The Jewish fellow has to learn 
something new, but he came to college to 
learn something new.” 

What strikes the brash newcomer is not 
only the new and different philosophies; 
it is mot even the fact that.he must re- 
measure the world about him with the new 
yard-stick of values presented to him by the 
University; what is most novel, and disturb- 
ing, is that he must re-measure himself. If 
the Jews stu dent has not gained firmly 

blished roots, if he has not created a 
f-image. the process can be disconcerting. 

Torn between conflicting philosophies, the 

ident may turn away from Judaism com- 

letely; or he may come back to it with new 
intellectual tools, seeking to mold a familiar 
image. “Some people think that Judaism 
becomes more respectable when it wears the 
cloak of popular philosophies,” Rabbi Gold 
te likely that students prefer 


est 


self- 


LI 


said. “It is qui 


to discuss Jewish questions on grounds 


‘7 
more familiar to 
to ‘ata! 


them: how does religion 
taught them at the Uni- 
? How does it fit in with different 
philosophies?” Religion is discussed from 
the reference frame of their new value sys- 
tem. This is inimical to the study of religion. 
The values used to comprehend Judaism are 
thus foreign to it 

Religion seems to be gaining back some 
of the respectability it used to have. In his 
twelve years at Hillel, Rabbi Zigmond has 
noticed a trend in the University toward 
greater acceptance of religion, and greater 
recognition of the importance of religion in 
the lives of students. He sees this as part 
of a trend in America toward greater affilia- 
tion with churches and synagogues. 


reiate 


versity 


“Judaism is now not something to be 
he asserted. “It is not so much 
something one must apologize for.” What 
has disappeared more than anything is the 
antagonism on the part of Jews to identify- 
ing themselves with Judaism. Zigmond 
said that this was a feeling Christians had 
shared, a feeling that affiliation with religion 


avoided,” 


It is the’ 
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was something to be avoided. The student 
seems to be less in conflict with his heritage 
and his background; it is either a lively in- 
terest about his background, or apathy that 
does not carry any resentment. In the jar- 
gon of some other Ivy League colleges, re- 
ligion is increasingly “shoe.” 

Agreement comes from David Riesman, 
Henry Ford II Professor of Social Sciences: 
“It is less fashionable to be cynical about 
religion,” he said. “There is fun poked at. 
the return to religion, but this is part escap- 
ism. Students are more open, less in the 
spirit of Mencken.” 


Hostility to the Jewish scholar has re- 
ceded in recent years, Harry Wolfson noted. 
“If a Jew writes a good book, he can get 
it published as easily as a non-Jew. I don’t 
believe that there is an analogy between 
scholarship and social and economic life,” he 
stated. Jewish scholarship has been charac- 
terized in modern times by the broad way 
it deals with its subject, Wolfson said. In 
nineteenth century scholarship Jews had the 
most liberal and most universal approach; 
no Jewish philosopher or student of phi- 
losophy ever dealt with his subject in isola- 
tion, but viewed it in relation to other phi- 
losophies. 

Today, the Jewish student should be 
taught about Christianity, since he lives in 
a Christian community, Wolfson recom- 
mended. In his general education, how- 
ever, there should also be training in Jewish 
tradition, according to Wolfson, and there 
should be an emphasis on religion. 


FOR THOSE STUDENTS who wish to con- 
tinue the religious education they once re- 
ceived at home, and for those who care to 
investigate their Jewish heritage, the answer 
lies in Hillel. The Harvard Hillel House 
faces a number of obstacles in attracting 
membership. For the unenthusiastic student 
who is nevertheless “fair game” for Hillel, 
the long walk to Bryant Street may be a 
major deterrent. There is competition from 
the multitude of clubs, publications, political 
organizations and athletics for the extra time 
of undergraduates. 


Hillel provides several informal courses 
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on aspects of Jewish culture and traditions. 
“Hillel, therefore, should help the students 
understand themselves as Jews,” Rabbi Gold 
said. “We can hope that the Jewish part 
of the Judeo-Christian tradition will become 
a larger part of university curricula, but for 
the time being it is Hillel which assumes 
responsibility for it.” 

Rabbi Gold emphasized several times 
that a student can take or leave his Jewish 
tradition once he knows what it is. “It is 
difficult to take or leave something one 
doesn’t know.” 
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William M. Wexler, '60, President of 
Hillel, faces the “packaging problem” of 
making the Hillel program attractive. If 
he interests one of the “non-committed” 
Jews into coming in for a folk-sing shirtyah, 
a lasting attachment to Hillel may be 
formed. “It means a casual program among 
friends; you come to think of Hillel House 
as ‘the rabbi’s house,” Wexler says. If 
no contact with Jewish tradition is made, 
the student neither identifies with or rebels 
against Judaism. When you start with 
nothing you can have no rebellion. 





D. Faculty Divorces Preaching from 


Pedagogy 


Dominant University Attitude: Commitment to Non-Commitment 


Charles S. Maier 


MICHEL DE MONTAIGNE, living in a 
France racked by sanguinary religious and 
civil war, wrote with a tolerance rare for 
his day: “It is setting a very high price on 
one’s conjectures to burn a man alive for 
them.” The skeptical Catholic would proba- 
bly be delighted at the temper which pre- 
vails on the Harvard faculty today; for even 
the most convinced believers sharply divorce 
teaching from proselytizing, much less con- 
templating coercion by brand and faggot. 

The University has become a sanctuary 
where one can avoid sectarian evangelism 
— a temple where the representatives of all 
creeds say prayers before the altar of Tol- 
erance before laying their votive scholar- 
ship on the altar of Truth. 


The pedagogical corollaries of Harvard's 
apo:aeosis of tolerance are subscribed to by 
Faculry members of diverse beliefs and non- 
beliefs. In teaching history the lecturer di- 
vorces, as much as possible, personal evalua- 
tion from more antiseptic exposition; in 
elementary philosophy the conflicting claims 
to truth are all laid before the student; in 
courses on religious philosophy or writing 
the professor teaches about religion, and 
does not attempt to inculcate belief 


PHILOSOPHY MAY SHAKE FAITH 


RAPHAEL DEMOS, Alford Professor of 
Natural Religion, Moral Philosophy and 
Civil Polity, introduces freshmen and upper- 
classmen to the various doctrines of phi- 
losophy in Philosophy 1. For the freshman, 
especially one who comes from a relatively 
shelrered religious background, the introduc- 
tion to such thinkers as Spinoza and Hume 
may prove novel and disquieting. Demos 
admits some students may be shaken by an 
introduction to skepticism. 

“In philosophy you cannot avoid it. We 
are going to question the student's dearest 
beliefs,” Demos states. “I don’t try to pro- 
tect the freshmen, but I don’t attempt to 
ram the ideas into them. I try to examine 
also the assumptions on which science is 
built. Our job is to examine everything.” 

This last sentence summarizes the domi- 
nant spirit of the College, even for the be- 
lievers. Demos'’s method in teaching Phil. 1 
reflects the divorce of believing and teach- 
ing which characterizes much of the fac- 
ulty’s approach. Demos admits frankly that 
he is “a believer,” and he says furthermore, 
“Everybody who believes something should 
try to convert everybody else. I don’t be- 
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lieve you should try to dissociate belief from 
the missionary spirit.” 

Yet Demos admittedly does not try to con- 
vert in his philosophy class. His self-de- 
scribed role is that of the actor, speaking for 
the various philosophers. For the instructor, 
the role of the believer yields to that of the 
impartial spokesman expounding the bits of 
wisdom and insight which each philosopher 
offers. The values of teaching many philo- 
sophical claims to truth thus take prece- 
dence over the teaching of the professor's 
own convictions. 


PROBLEMS ARISE IN HISTORY 

OTHER AREAS besides philosophy present 
similar problems. Conficting evaluations in 
history, in psychological theory, in meanings 
of literary works, present problems for any 
professor; he must resolve the tension be- 
tween his role as apostle and his role as ex- 
positer. This tension becomes evident in 


courses such as History 130, “Renaissance 
and Reformation,” in which the problems of 
historical interpretation are augmented by 


those of divergent religious claims. Myron 
P. Gilmore, professor of History, admits 
that “It is not the business of the historian 
to inculcate belief.” Gilmore does admit 
in History 130 that he has sympathies, 
chiefly with More and Erasmus, but he is 
sure to indicate that he is speaking “extra- 
historically.” Gilmore probably speaks for 
the vast majority of the Faculty when he 
says, “I don’t think anyone should give a 
course in the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
qua Lutheran or gua Catholic.” 


By common agreement the University is 
“secular” and its teaching function toward 
the undergraduate demands that religious 
preconceptions be discounted as much as 
possible. Gilmore gives an example of the 
different ways in which a church and a 
university handle momentous intellectual 
questions: “Augustine would never say to 
Pelagius, ‘Let us examine your position on 
grace, Pelagius . . .’ as Socrates would say 
to Thrasmymachus, ‘Let us examine your po- 
sition on virtue. The atmosphere of the 
University,” Gilmore holds, “must be the 
Platonic rather than the Augustinian one.” 
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QUESTIONING Is HEALTHY 


SUCH A VIEW OF UNIVERSITY TEACHING 
is held by Christopher Dawson, Charles 
Chauncey Stillman Guest Professor of Rom- 
an Catholic Studies. Dawson states that, 
“It is healthy to extend examination to one’s 
faith,” as the University demands of the 
undergraduate. Presumably, such a strong 
Catholic as Dawson sees questioning as 
leading to a salutary strengthening of faith; 
if such examination led to disillusionment 
and apostasy, a Catholic might see the stu- 
dent as ill-fitted for the relativism which the 
University offers. 

Demos admits that the relativism offered at 
Harvard may not be a universal panacea, in 
fact may be unhealthy for some minds. “I 
assume that Harvard students can take it; 
they are supposed to be tough intellectually. 
On the whole for Harvard students, who 
have time to reflect, the period of doubting 
may be helpful.” Demos, however, is not 
convinced of the value of such doubting for 
everyone. “I’ve often wondered whether 
philosophy courses should be given in high 
school. For those who don’t plan to go on 
to college, and will not have time for such 
reflection, it may not be good to introduce 
disturbing thoughts.” Such a view implies 
a fairly elitist view of knowledge and phi- 
losophy; but there is agreement by both 
Demos and Dawson that the student who is 
qualified to come to Harvard is able, in 
Demos’s phrase, to have “his religion buffeted 
by the winds of reason.” The split between 
classroom exposition and classroom conver- 
sion is only one factor contributing to the 
College relativism. Demos says that in Har- 
vard’s case “Veritas means that we are com- 
mitted to nothing.” Yet even those mem- 
bers of the University who are “committed 
men,” who, like Demos, do believe, often 
see the critical examination of ideas as the 
best method for arriving at truth. Reverend 
George A. Buttrick, Preacher to the Uni- 
versity, sees truth arising “from the friction 
of friendly minds.” Thus the University be- 
comes almost a playing field where issues 
of possible eternal salvation and damnation 
are gentlemanly tossed around by polite op- 
ponents. The danger with this method, 
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however, is clear. If University discussion 
takes on the atmosphere of a sporting match, 
too often momentous ideas can become 
mere playthings. 


COURSES ABOUT RELIGION APPROVED 


THE RELATIVISM which Harvard fosters is 
reflected also in Faculty members’ views on 
courses on religion. While there is enthusi- 
asm for courses about religion, there is 
agreement that courses im religion would be 
abhorrent to the spirit of the modern secu- 
lar Harvard. 


In his new book, Religion, Politics and 
the Higher Learning, Morton G. White, pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, emphasizes the differ- 
ences between inculcating any type of be- 
lief and discussing religion in the same crit- 
ical spirit with which philosophy is taught. 
White claims that teaching religion in any 
meaningful manner involves teaching a par- 
ticular religion. Since the non-sectarian 
college is not prepared to do this, he atgues 
that it must confine its instruction to teach- 
ing about religion, which “no more consti- 
tutes teaching people to be religious . . . than 
teaching about Communism amounts to 
propagating it.” 

Professor Demos also approves of courses 
about religion, but he replies that students 
are not merely taught about democracy. 
“Don’t we teach democracy and science in 
the sense of indoctrination?” Certainly this 
is a valid point; American youth learn the 
democratic method through student govern- 
ment and the democratic hagiography in 
their history courses. Democracy, however, 
is an ideology almost universally approved 
in the United States, and its wide-spread ac- 
ceptance leads many to overlook the fact 
that education about democracy has been 
replaced by indoctrination in democracy. 


To teach religion, on the other hand, is 
to deal with issues which arouse division. 
To teach at most about religion thus seems 
a necessity in a college which desires to 
maintain diversity without strife and to pro- 
vide a haven for many points of view. But- 
trick recognizes this necessity. In his course 
on the New Testament, Humanities 124, he 


is concerned with showing the influence of 
Biblical “categories of thought.” He states 
that “a university is for undertsanding. Our 
concern is not to say whether you should 
believe or not believe.” Buttrick thus pro- 
vides another example of the split that exists 
in the University teacher who is a commit- 
ted man — the instructor who does believe 
and is convinced that his belief is one which 
is tremendously meaningful, but who must 
demur from advocating it. 


TILLICH SEES SPIRITUAL REALMS 


Whereas professors like Morton White 
and Buttrick emphasize the difference be- 
tween teaching religion and teaching about 
it, Paul Tillich, University Professor, sees an 
essential spiritual unity in all atrempts at 
scholarship. In a disquisition last Novem- 
ber to the Overeseers on “Religion in the 
Intellectual Life of the University,” Tillich 
concluded: “In many realms of the scholarly 
work of a university the religious dimension 
is revealed, independent of a concrete re- 
ligious tradition.” For Tillich, “the religious 
question is the question of human existence 
generally.” 

Since in all the various areas of learn- 
ing — sociology, psychology, the sciences, 
history, philosophy, even business adminis- 
tration — ultimate questions about existence 
are involved, these studies represent practical 
actualizations of a vast and embracing 
spiritual realm. In the Tillichian transcen- 
dental realm there can be no divorce of 
preaching and pedagogy; each discipline is a 
partial manifestation of the Meaning of Be- 
ing. 

For Tillich, then, a University must by its 
very nature transcend mere secular considera- 
tions; it is an institution dedicated to mat- 
ters of ultimate concern. For teachers with 
less of the Tillichian “vision,” however, the 
questions of religion in education appear 
more controversial, for they are bound to 
earthly considerations of sect and creed. 


GENERAL UNANIMITY seems to exist that 
Harvard is secular, despite its Protestant Di- 
vinity School. Harvard’s present secularist 
position, though, represents the end product 
of a long evolution, and the vestiges of 
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earlier evidences of a sectarian and religious 
past bave sometimes caused friction. 

Probably no one has been more concerned 
with the role of religion in a secular uni- 
versity than President Pusey. In his Di- 
vinity School address in 1953 and his Bacca- 
laureate sermons, Pusey has stressed that the 
twentieth century has destroyed earlier illu- 
sions about man’s nature, that the Christian 
psychology provides better comprehension of 
the nature of man than did nineteenth cen- 
tury liberalism. President Pusey is evi- 
dently a sincerely devout man; and with the 
issue of faith so important in his own think- 
ing, resolving the tensions between the role 
of a secular university embracing diverse 
beliefs and what he believes to be the central 

truths of human existence must be especially 
~ challenging. 

In his Baccalaureate sermon of 1954 he 
declared: “This relationship to God — the 
attitude of reverence — this is the para- 
mount thing. Al) of us stand perpetually in 
need in our lives of that basic affirmation 
which is the essence of faith.” In his 1957 
address, President Pusey disavowed any tie 
between faith and sectarianism in the Uni- 
versity: “In my judgment the people who 
are speaking for religion in universities to- 
day should not be understood as speaking in 
favor of a particular church. They are not 
asking for a special privilege.” 

In 1958 President Pusey turned to the 
problem of secularism and tried to resolve 
the conflict between what he saw as the dele- 
terious elements of secularism and the fact 
that Harvard was a secular university. Pusey 
clarified, “There can be no quarrel in a uni- 
versity with secularism itself, but only with 
it as it comes hubristically in its turn to pre- 
tend to speak for the whole of life.” For 
Pusey, therefore, there is no absolute resolu- 
tion of the dichotomy, but rather a balancing 
of religious and secular forces, each of which 
has its proper role in the University’s tradi- 
tion. 

SUCH A BALANCING, however, seems an 
unstable equilibrium; it depends very much 
on a great deal of restraint and tact by both 
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the opponents of religion and the advocates 
of it. 

Moreover, there is not even a simple 
dichotomy between secular and religious 
forces in the University. For Harvard itself 
is based on a faith — summed up by the 
term Liberal Education — which is in po- 
tential conflict with other faiths. Perhaps 
at Harvard more than any other school the 
belief in liberal education is inculcated; how- 
ever, its tenets are seldom recognized as the 
credo of a faith, which rests on assumptions 
as unprovable as any other faith. Knowl- 
edge through scholarship is justified and 
constant questioning become the chief paths 
to this summum bonum. There are of 
course all the institutional trappings of a 
visible church; the hierophantic gamut run- 
ning from teaching fellow to full professor; 
the sacraments of grades and commence- 
ment, the semimonastic existence of acolyte 
graduate students, and ordained faculty. 

More than this, however, there exists a 
clear pervasive spirit of questioning, skepti- 


cism, tolerance — in sum, an apotheosis of 


relativism and tolerance. At Harvard the 
values of relativism are quickly transformed 
from means to ends, from mere method to 
metaphysics. They become the “practical 
postulates” of a University which wants to 
embrace spokesmen for opposing views in 
a harmonious institution. Even the religious 
person, moreover the believer in salvation 
through a particular church, must divorce his 
role of believer from his role of teacher. If 
he would teach he cannot by direct methods 
fish for souls. 


The pupil too must become in some sense 
a split person if he holds some truths, ex- 
plicitly or implicitly, as sacrosanct. He rust 
adopt the methods of Descartes, who wished 
to examine all truths, yet simultaneously set 
aside certain ethical and religious maxims 
for everyday life. The University demands 
a perpetual examination, a faith in nonfaith, 
a paradoxical commitment to noncommit- 
ment which produces an academic dualism 
that reflects well the conflicts of the twenti- 
eth century. 








E. is Harvard Undergoing a Return to Religion? 
An Appraisal of the Findings of the Crimson Study 


Dana L. Farnsworth, M.D. 


Director, University Health Services, Harvard Uniwersity 


Is HARVARD UNDERGOING A RETURN TO 
RELIGION? What is the meaning of the in- 
creased attendance in recent years at Me- 
morial Church? Does Harvard have a strong 
influence, one way or the other, on the re- 
ligious beliefs and practices of its students? 
To these and many similar questions the 
Harvard Crimson survey sought answers. 

A considerable majority of the respond- 
ents agreed that religious influences were 
significant in their upbringing. Of the 204 
who had reacted against such religious in- 
fluence, 160 had done so before they came 
to college. Of a group of 112 who had ex- 
perienced a sudden resurgence of religious 
faith and interest, 66 had done so since com- 
ing to college. This suggests what any ob- 
server of the local scene is likely to note, 
that Harvard is not per se destructive of re- 
ligious beliefs. It is a place of such great 
devotion to the idea that every individual 
should seek the truth as he sees it, that it 
ma'y be destructive of those faiths and be- 
liefs that have not been firmly grounded or 
which have not been examined thoroughly 
from various points of view. 


A source of both encouragement and con- 
cern is to be found in the views of the 210 
who look upon “the Church” as standing for 
the best in human life as contrasted with 
the 79 who believe its activities to be gen- 
erally harmful. Why should so many have 
this latter opinion? Does it point to cer- 
tain glaring defects in the way some groups 
put their religion into practice? 

THOSE STUDENTS who are Protestants are 
more likely to have their religious views al- 
tered while in attendance at Harvard than 
adheients of other beliefs. This may seem 
surprising to those who think of Harvard 
as being influenced predominantly by the 
“Protestant tradition.” As the writer of the 
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central article on Protestantism pointed out, 
it “lacks the traditionalism of Judaism” and 
“the centralized authority of Catholic dog- 
ma.” When a Protestant student comes to 
Harvard, having had comparatively little 
practice in describing or defending his re- 
ligious faith, he may be temporarily quite 
overwhelmed. He has not had the expe- 
rience of being a member of a minority 
group, a condition which by itself tends to 
cause one to embrace his beliefs in a some- 
what emotional and uncritical manner. He 
finds that nothing is taken for granted; any- 
thing may be questioned. He may look back 
with aversion on his previously narrow 
point of view, on the false and embarrassing 
emotionalism often expressed in churches, 
on the low level of education of some of 
the ministers he has known, or on exces- 
sively competitive, even irreligious attitudes 
exhibited by church groups. He may reject 
all these factors, his basic beliefs along with 
them. But where can he turn? 

In his search for answers to ultimate ques- 
tions much more than intellectual facility is 
needed. During the college years many stu- 
dents go through the negative phases of 
their evolution of religious beliefs and prac- 
tices but do not have enough time or suit- 
able opportunity to evolve a satisfying per- 
sonal faith. Only with more experience can 
many of them acquire integrity as Erik 
Erikson. views it, “a sense of comradeship 
with men and women of distant times and 
of different pursuits, who have created 
orders and objects and sayings conveying 
human dignity and love.” 

Professor William E. Hocking says that 
“the only genuine atheist is the man who 
believes that there are gulfs. between ‘right’ 


1Erikson, Erik H., in The Healthy Personality, 
M. J. E. Senn, Editor, Josiah Macy Jr. Foundation, 
1950, p. 143. 
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men and ‘wrong’ men so great that no 
bridge can be thrown across them.”? If we 
adhere to this definition, there certainly are 
very few atheists at Harvard. A basic diffi- 
culty for students who are trying to evolve 
a deeply satisfying religious orientation is 
the intolerance of the various religious or- 
ganizations for one another. At Harvard 
such intolerance is minimal; yet when feel- 
ings are deeply stirred, as they were recently 
when proper uses of Memorial Church were 
being vigorously debated, it was obvious 
that the “bigotry of broadmindedness” at 
least matched that displayed by members of 
specific religious groups. 


A SENSE ‘OF MEANING AND PURPOSE 
seems to have eluded most people in the 
Western world, at least judging by their ac- 
tions as reflected through the great mass 
media of communication, newspapers, radio 
and television. These media undoubtedly 
produce distortions of their own, but in any 
case the picture of human striving they por- 
tray is often not a pretty one. In the great 
struggle for supremacy between the ideolo- 
gies of the Communist and the Western 
the latter seems almost constantly 
to be working at a great disadvantage, psy- 
chologically speaking. Yet, we in the coun- 
tries outside the iron and bamboo curtains 
officially adhere to certain values and con- 
cepts regarding human beings that are de- 
rived from religion and which seem to us 
far superior to those professed by our rivals. 
We are quite frustrated that such apparent- 
ly superior ideals do not seem attractive to 
all “right-thinking” persons. Why should 


worlds, 


this bes 

Whitehead said that “Religion will not 
regain its old power until it can face change 
in the sare spirit as does science.” Religion 
must be seriously considered by all men of 
good will as they develop their own person- 
al philosophies, whether they personally re- 
ject or adopt any specific religious orienta- 
It is, therefore, a source of encourage- 
ment that the editorial staff of a great col- 
lege newspaper should consider the attitudes 


tion. 
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, Strength of Men and Nations, 
1 Brother Publisher, 1959, 
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toward religion of its readers to be a news- 
worthy topic, even though the attitudes they 
disclosed may be disturbing to many. 

The important observation to one who is 
concerned with the total health of the Har- 
vard community is that religion is a re- 
spected and vital force in it, and that the 
need for making meaning, values and pur- 
poses more clear to our young people is ap- 
parent. The results of the examination of 
religious attitudes and beliefs by the staff of 
the Harvard Crimson may be disconcerting 
to some theologians; the fact that it was 
done and the results analyzed with such 
acute sensitivity and evidences of wide- 
ranging thought and ability on the part of 
the analysts is enormously encouraging to 
all who believe, as I do, that the present col- 
lege generation will make better sense of 
the human situation than their elders have 
done. 
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An Appraisal of the Present Situation at Ohio State University with Respect to 
CHANGING RELIGIOUS AND MORAL VALUES ON A CAMPUS 


With Special Reference To Jewish Students 


Rabbi Harry Kaplan 


Director, B’naé B’rith Hillel Foundation at Obio State University 


DURING THE 1959-60 SCHOOL YEAR I 
shall be celebrating my 25th anniversary as 
a religious worker with college youth. That 
entire period has been spent as Director of 
the B'nai B'rith Hillel Foundation at Ohio 
State University. In addition, the past dozen 
or more years have been devoted to supple- 
mentary duties as Midwest Regional Di- 
rector for the Hillel Foundations. My per- 
spective, therefore, should be one both of 
depth and of breadth. I have worked close- 
ly with six or more college generations, 
mainly at State Universities. 

Any observations I make will at best be 
impressionistic. I have conducted no sta- 
tistical surveys or elaborate questionnaires. 
The dynamics of a busy campus life have 
always interfered. The years have brought 
with them, however, a certain perspective 
which I shall try to reflect in these few 
pages. How do Jewish college students to- 
day differ from their contemporaries in the 
twenties and thirties? Are they, too, part 
of the “gloriously contented” generation of 
which Dr. Philip E. Jacob speaks? Have 
they taken on the discernible characteristics 
of the non-Jewish student world? Have 
they, too, become secularized and “una- 
bashedly self-centered”? 

We should expect such results because 
we are often reminded, “Jews are just like 
other people, only more so.” Nor need we 
be told that, to quote an old Jewish proverb 
relating to parent-child relationships, “the 
apple falls not far from the tree.” 

* By and large Jewish students reflect the 
prevailing trends on campus life with cer- 
tain exceptions resulting from the impact 
on the Jewish group of external sociological, 


national and international conditions and 
the internal influence of their Jewish re- 
ligious and educational experience. 


WHAT I MEAN TO OBSERVE here is that 
Jewish students are changing because of cer- 
tain observable dynamic trends in American 
Jewish life, and because of the profound 
transformations in the economic, political 
and ideological world of which we Jews are 
an integral part. 

Reflect for a moment on the world-shak- 
ing events, both within and without Jewish 
life, which have touched our lives to the very 
core during the past two decades. The 
1930's found America and most of the world 
in the midst of a devastating depression. 
Fascism and Nazism were twin partners of 
despair in a disintegrating world order. Hit- 
lerism devastated Jewish communities all 
over Europe. The tiny Jewish homeland 
of Palestine lay precariously poised between 
the dying gasps of British imperialism and 
the flying sparks of a rising Arab national- 
ism. 

Then came the 1940's with World War II. 
The fate of Western civilization again hung 
in the balance; the flower of our youth was 
once more sent to the far-off continents and 
the seven seas. A New Deal, wrestling with 
the lingering effects of a great depression, 
transformed itself rapidly into a dynamic war 
economy. 

1945 finally brought with it victory and 
a surcease from armed conflict. But for 
World Israel, it was still a period of crisis 
and disturbance. The pathetic survivors in 
the concentration camps were a vivid re- 


minder of the even greater tragedy of the 
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six million Jews destroyed by Hitler. Jews 
in Palestine again renewed their battle for 
basic human rights, to be climaxed in 1947 
with the partition plan of the United Na- 
tions and the dramatic announcement of the 
new state of Israel in 1948. 

But complete peace was not to be our 
fate either at home or abroad. The World 
War was followed by the cold war and in 
America by a period of investigations, fear, 
and suspicions, producing what many called 
the age of conformity. But there were 
lights as well as shadows in the post-war 
period. Prosperity again blessed America, 
hastening in many ways the growing emer- 
gence of the American Jewish populations 
from the physical ghettos still existing in 
the 20's and 30's to the great middle class 
suburbia of American metropolitan life. 

The depression years of the 30’s brought 
their toll on both young and old, but on the 
campus this was a period of creative and 
exciting ferment. Many of the Jewish stu- 
dents still came from pre-suburbia and from 
those metropolitan sections of America de- 


scribed by some as ghettos. Many were at- 
tracted to the Utopian social reform move- 
ments of the day, although only a handful 
turned to the Marxist dialectic itself. Great- 
er numbers, however, were understandably 
influenced by the liberal and libertarian 


trends of the day. Forums and discussion 
groups were widely attended both at Hillel 
and on the campus. Young people had not 
succumbed so completely to the spectator 
consciousness which characterizes both the 
older and the younger generation in a world 
influenced so largely by radio, television, 
and commercial recreation. Debating and 
oratory had far more participants and listen- 
ers than today. A feature of the B'nai B'rith 
Hillel Foundation program in the 30's, for 
example, was a national oratorical contest. 
Dramatics and creative music were a strong 
feature of the activities at many Hillel Foun- 
dations. Hillel dramatic groups on most 
campuses have capitulated to the more pro- 
fessionally directed drama departments of 
the Universities. There, too, I am told, there 
are fewer Jewish participants than a decade 
or two ago. Children of the proletariat read 
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more, thought more, challenged more, and of 
course struggled more than their comfortable 
middle class contemporaries in the colleges 
and universities today. Jewish students were 
still known and respected as the top scholars 
and academic leaders of their day. The de- 
pression years succeded in time by the war 
and post-war years continued to bring to our 
campuses a more mature and serious student 
body. Hillel directors, and I imagine their 
Christian colleagues in the universities, still 
look back nostalgically on the period of the 
war years as a high point in their college ex- 
perience, marked to be sure by the suffering 
and tragedy of those days, but enriched by - 
the quality and character of the student 
bodies they served. 


The returning veterans, back from the 
wars, brought still another creative quality 
to the campus. Many had been among the 
liberators of the concentration camps in 
Europe. They soon became the leaders of 
the United Jewish Student Appeal and refu- 
gee relief drives. With the dramatic an- 
nouncement of the Jewish state in 1948, the 
visible effects on the Jewish student bodies 
of that day were seen not only in generous 
responses to financial appeals, but in a pro- 
nounced feeling of pride and positive iden- 
tification with their faith and people. 


The 1950’s and the approaching 1960's 
bring us face to face with typical middle 
class students on most American campuses. 
They fall largely into the patterns and moods 
described by Dr. Jacob in his penetrating 
study. These youngsters are by and large 
an attractive and able group. In many ways 
they are better adjusted than their parents of 
the 20’s and the 30's. Actually they live in 
a broader world, even though not a deeper 
world than their fellow students of the de- 
pression and war years. They are capable of 
the same sacrifices and struggles made by 
young people in those days. They are not 
apt to fall victim to some of the misleading 
Utopian faiths which confused so many in 
that day. They are not fighting the science 
and religion battles of the 20's, nor are 
they questioning the Jewish heritage as did 
the second generation American Jews. 
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Their adjustment in itself has partly 
robbed them of their color and vitality. 
Many are obsessed with a security conscious- 
ness, and with the dream of that lovely home 
in the suburbs with its two-car garage. They 
are not rebelling against their religion any 
more, but neither are they in the vanguard 
of a religious revival. Attendance at High 
Holyday services is still large and the student 
worshipers are serious and reverent, but 
participation in religious services is rather 
weak and sporadic during the rest of the 
year. The tiny plant of reverence still flow- 
ers in their hearts but the environment 
which prevails in our comfortable and suc- 
cess-seeking American civilization does little 
to water and encourage it. 

Jewish young people will still be generous 
in their gifts to Jewish welfare drives, over- 
seas and Israel causes, but they are reluctant 
to give of their time to a real study of their 
heritage and intellectual tradition. Jewish 
young people are like their non-Jewish con- 
temporaries, only “less so” in certain quali- 
ties and “more so” in other areas. 

THE ABOVE OBSERVATIONS seemingly in 
at least partial agreement with the Jacob 
study would be incomplete without a few 
added observations and foot-notes. The 
tide is beginning to turn, even though very 
slowly, and for the better. There is greater 
attention being paid to academic studies 
(and interestingly enough to courses in re- 
ligion and life's values) and less to certain 
extra-curricular activities which were tradi- 
tionally part of Joe College campus life. 
Part of this is due to college administrative 
pressure and to the growing demand for 
better academic excellence in the Sputnik 
Age. There is even a noticeable change in 
Jewish students’ professional orientation. 
The enrollment in Rabbinical seminaries is 


growing. There is a slight rise in the num- 
ber of Jewish social work students. We 
are even beginning to notice the appear- 
ance of more students with a better Jewish 
education and motivation on the campus. 
Some of this is due to the growing number 
of Jewish educational camps and to the im- 
proved and strengthened Jewish youth or- 
ganizations, both religious and community 
oriented. 

A small vanguard of students are again 
being aroused by problems of discrimina- 
tion on the campus as it affects living units, 
rooming houses and fraternities and sorori- 
ties. While the old time liberal groups are 
still largely absent at colleges and universi- 
ties, more young people are joining political 
clubs, and are becoming concerned about 
the candidates for office, both local and re- 
gional, both national and international. Uni- 
versities themselves are bringing more 
speakers and encouraging lectures and 
forums. 


But so far all this is just a ripple in the 
midst of a sea of ‘prevailing conformity and 


apathy. The human material is there wait- 
ing to be inspired and motivated. Young 
people are basically a wholesome and po- 
tentially creative group. The challenge is 
now tossed to their elders. How can we 
provide the moral alternatives for the posi- 
tive values emerging from the struggle and 
adversities of the depression years? How 
too can we provide the moral alternative for 
war and its sacrifices? What can we adults, 
both on and off the campus, do to counter 
the materialism and success-at-any-price phi- 
losophies of our contemporary society? In 
the answers we provide will be found not 
only a healthier and more creative life on the 
camipus, but an effective answer to the 
threat of Russia and the continuing cold war. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON STUDENT VALUES AT HUNTER COLLEGE 


Kathryn Hopwood 
Dean, Hunter College, New York City 


ANYONE WHO ATTEMPTS to identify the 
values of students in a non-resident urban 
institution must first set for himself the very 
real limitations of his observations. Most of 
the students return every night to the cul- 
formed their attitudes. This 
kind of constant reinforcement means that 
they are less amenable to the influences of 
1e college than they might be if they were 
iving in residence halls at some distance 
from home. Since the diversity in back- 
ground is wide, the goals for life patterns 
and conduct also are varied. Although 
Philip E. Jacob in Changing Values im Col- 
lege has found a remarkable homogeneity 
among college students regardless of the type 
of institution they attend, I suspect that 
when we talk about the values of students 
we are giving structure to something that 
does not exist as an entity. The continuing 
environment influences, but college, per se, 
does so only where it touches emotional 
fabric so powerfully and convincingly that 
it changes behavior or reinforces old pat- 
The same transformation could and 
does take place through other media. The 
nature of a big city institution places a limi- 
tation on the availability of personal con- 

though it does not by any means rule 
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With this preamble I shall attempt to de- 

scribe briefly several aspects of student at- 

tudes on life goals. Two, at least, seem wide 


spread 


Independence is a good to be sought 
by every means available. If the home 
background is of a culture where parental 
wuthority is supposed to be unquestioned 
is intensified. It is demon- 
strated in many ways. There is the yearning 
to go to a college far away so that parental 


then the drive 
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directives may be less easily communicated. 
There are vigorous rejections of “interfer- 
ence” and even of solicitude, with subse- 
quent guilt feelings because one is supposed 
to honor one’s parents and be grateful. Even 
if the family resources are adequate to sup- 
ply necessities, the student usually holds a 
part-time job so that it will not be neces- 
sary to ask for spending money and thus 
further increase dependence. On a recent 
survey! students indicated that if forced to 
choose between part-time employment and 
extra-curricular activities in the absence of 
financial need, 23 per cent would work if 
living at home, but only 10 per cent would 
work if attending an out-of-town college. 


The revolt against authority extends also 
to figures in the college whom the student 
perceives as possible threats to his freedom 
of action, but this is less difficult to deal 
with than it sounds. Once he has deter- 
mined to his satisfaction that he will be al- 
lowed to make final decisions in certain 
designated areas and will be held accounta- 
ble for them, the student will “consult,” 
since he doesn’t have to “obey.” 


A corollary of the drive for personal inde- 
pendence is the concern for a vocational ob- 
jective assuring an independent livelihood. 
This interest in the utilitarian aspects of a 
liberal arts curriculum frequently places the 
student viewpoint at the opposite end of the 
scale from that of the faculty, as noted by 
Jervis and Congdon.? 


1For materials cited herein on student attitudes 
regarding values of work for pay, faculty participa- 
tion, and club membership, the author is indebted 
to Professor Dorothy Barrett, Hunter College. 


2Jervis, Frederick M., and Congdon, Robert G., 
“Student and Faculty Perceptions of Educational 
Values.” American Psychologist, Aug. 1958. 
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2. Closely related to the drive for inde- 
pendence is the search for warm and con- 
tinuing personal relationships in which one 
works out a sense of selfhood. White, writ- 
ing about this struggle, says: 

“Social rules provide us with a means of estab- 

lishing identity. They also provide us with 

opportunities for action whereby we further 
define and stabilize ourselves. . .. The person 
one feels oneself to be becomes stably estab- 
lished only through discarding a number of 
persons one gradually feels oneself not to be.”’8 


Here, perhaps, is the reason why students 
seek contacts with faculty in informal situ- 
ations where conversation and cooperative 
work can take place. The main value of 
participation in extra-curricular activities is 
that a medium is provided to get to know 
fellow students and faculty better. Like- 
wise, the personal interest of faculty in the 
classroom changes the student's whole per- 
ception of what college is about and in- 
creases both his productivity and sense of 
personal worth. comments 
from students are: 


Characteristic 


“Since I have been at —— - those 
teachers who have taken an interest in me 
and my work have given more of an in- 
centive to participate in and appreciate col- 
lege. Others who merely give an impersonal 
lecture usually make the subject itself seem 
dull and impersonal.” 

“(The interest of the faculty] has been al- 
most the entire basis of my attitude toward 
school. I find myself becoming friendly with 
the classmates, and doing outside research in 
classes in which the faculty takes personal 
interest in the students. It is from these 
classes that I get a feeling of ‘belonging.’” 

“When I discover that a faculty member has 
a personal interest in me I become anxious and 
determine to do better work... . Lack of 
interest by a faculry member automatically 
creates in me a disinterest in the subject, a 
tendency to be lax in my academic responsi- 
bilities. . 

“The fact that some faculty members seem 
interested in me gives me a good feeling. It 
makes me think more of myself as a person 
who can be liked and also gives me more con- 
fidence. in myself. After all, if a teacher can 
single me out, so will others.” 

“The presence of personal interest at the 


3White, Robert W., Lives In Pri New 
York: The Dryden Press, 1932. Pp. 33 8 


college has emphasized my previous belief 
that once a student gets to know a faculty 
member well he receives an insight into the 
life and feelings of other faculry members. 
I now feel that upon leaving college I will 
leave individuals, not merely a building.” 


There are a good many indications that 
the relationships must be more than cursory. 
Students want to discuss ultimate realities. 
They do not want more teas or coffee 
klatches where the clatter and climate pre- 
clude serious discussion. They want to take 
the measure of the universe and try out their 
own ideas, having to defend them against 
a vigorous intelligence. One is reminded 
of John Erskine’s statement: 


“Whether or not it is the students’ duty to 
study, it is their right to behold the scholar 
at his work and to imitate him; for it is by 
comradeship and imitation that they share the 
teacher's life. But if the teacher keeps his 
scholarship out of the comradeship and the 
life which they share, if he manages his days 
as though scholarship were a solace of the 
leisure to be earned by service or a hoarded 
treasure not to be rashly displayed — he will 
no more make others scholarly than a priest 
who conceals his holiness will make others 
holy, or a scientist who does not live his sci- 
ence will make others scientific.’’4 


There seems to be very little concern for 


“self government” activities per se. But 
there is much interest in those projects 
which are purposeful and which are seen to 
be productive, for example, assisting with 
freshman orientation, participating in fo- 
rums with students from other countries, 
and developing student interest in the im- 
provement of the curriculum. The result is 
that a student organization has to produce 
a good program or no one will go near it. 
The intense drive to get high grades and 
thus win a generous fellowship for graduate 
school and the ready availability of part-time 
employment at high wages mean that good 
students frequently size up any demand upon 
their time with a careful eye. This is due 
not to cynicism but to an astute appraisal 
to see whether the cause is one worth the 
possible price of losing out on a scholarship. 


4Erskine, John, The Moral Obligation To Be In- 
telligent, New York: Duffield & Co., 1915. 
Pp. 64-65. 
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We have been asked to comment par- 
ticularly on indications as to the religious 
value structure of college students, an ex- 
tremely difficult thing to gauge. There is a 
great interest in exploring the beliefs and 
practices represented in a multi-faith college 
community. Students of various religious 
backgrounds will discuss for hours, asking 
answers and, in turn, offering explanations. 
It is my feeling that most of these discus- 
sions are expository; they are about religion 
sut they are not religious discussions. On 
the other hand, one professor of philosophy 
has said that he is constantly approached by 
students who are seeking some system of be- 
life to give meaning to existence. “What 
do you know that we don't,” they ask in 
effect, as if surely someone must know the 
answers and the task is to find the man. 
have the same reticences about 
ascribing choices and action to religious mo- 

vations as do people in general. This does 
not mean that they are unreligious but rather 
that in our culture it is not acceptable to 
refer to one’s religious beliefs as an under- 


} 
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girding for a life pattern, and people who 
do so are regarded as pious. Our Student 
Council president of two years ago —: gay, 
incisive, dynamic — led her group through 
to a successful conclusion, and, at the mo- 
ment when we thought she was about to 
begin the study of law (for which she was 
admirably equipped), joined a missionary 
religious order. 

In all recent discussions of student values 
one fact has been reiterated. That is the 
force of the individual, whether student or 
faculty member, whose personal commitment 
to truth and to humanity is so strong that 
it comes through in every action. The influ- 
ence of such persons is inestimable. We 
may recall that Dante, meeting his old 
teacher, Bruno Latini, in the underworld says 
to him, “Ah, well I remember, how in the 
world, hour by hour, you taught me how 
man makes himself eternal.” Here, for all 
time, is the consummate statement of the re- 
lationship between the learner and the 
teacher. It is the final goal of “a com- 
munity of scholars.” 
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Highlights of Recommendations for Research 


Edited by Herman E. Wornom 


General Secretary, The Religious Education Association 


INTRODUCTION 


ee RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION has a long-range, five stage program for 
stimulating research in religious and character education. 


Fwst: A survey of all major research recently done or in progress. This survey, 
made in cooperation with the Character Research Project of Union College, Schenectady, 
N. Y., has been completed and published in the May-June, 1959 issue of Religious 
Education. 


Second: A survey to identify major unsolved problems of concern to key religious 
educators across the country. This was completed in June, 1959, and a 40-page report 
giving these problems is available at the New York office of the Religious Education 
Association. 125 key religious educators were asked to submit crucial problems; 97 
responded with more than 350 problems, which when collated and classified, yielded 
a basic list of 156. 


Thwd: Determination by a panel of social science consultants during the summer 
of 1959 of problems which need researching and are researchable by social science 
methods. Names of panel participants appear at the end of this article. 


The 156 problems secured from the religious educators were considered by the so- 
cial science consultants in three weekend conferences for a total of six days or 52 work- 
ing hours. A primary task of the consultants was to advise as to which of the many 
problems submitted to them are researchable by the methods of one or another of their 
disciplines (anthropology, psychology, psychiatry, sociology, etc.). They also identified 
basic problems in their various disciplines, which underlie the religious education prob- 
lems, and should be researched by those disciplines. In other words, to the 156 prob- 
lems from the religious educators the panel added many others from the perspectives of 
the social sciences, research on which would be relevant to the problems of the religious 
educators. 


All of the problems which the panel believed to be important and researchable are 
given in summary reports of the transcripts of tape recordings of the three conferences. 
In the pages which follow, “Highlights” are given on the problems which one or another 
of the panel members recommended for research. 


It is not supposed that the problems as given in the Highlights are necessarily for- 
mulated in research terms, but only that they are amenable to research when properly 
formulated. For some problems specific research methods are suggested, but with so 
many problems to consider it was not possible to indicate methods except in passing. 
It is believed that the Highlights and the reports of the panel conferences do provide an 


Note: This article has been separately printed as a 24-page pamphlet. Single copy, 25c; 10 to 
100 copies to one address, 20c each; special prices on quantities of 100 or more quoted on request. 
Order from Religious Education Association, 545 W. 111th Street, New York 25, N. Y. 
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over-view of the variety and range of problems in religious education which need re- 
search, in so far as they can be tackled by the social sciences or by religious educators 
using social: science methods. 


FINALLY, it should be noted that the panel was aware that many problems submitted 
by the religious educators are basically theological and philosophical and should be pur- 
sued by those disciplines rather than the social sciences. When a problem had both 
theological and social science aspects, the panel carefully distinguished these and ad- 
dressed itself only to the latter. None of the theological problems are noted in the High- 
lights; they may be found in the reports of the panel conferences. The Highlights con- 
tain only problems researchable by religious educators and problems researchable by so- 
cial scientists, but the distinction between them is not indicated in the Highlights; the 
distinction is made in the conference reports. 


Fourth: A 12-day Workshop to be held in the summer of 1961 of sixty or more 
research specialists, religious educators, theologians and social scientists to formulate a 
comprehensive program of research and to make specific designs for each research project 
in the program. The Workshop will divide into small teams or task forces to do the 


latter. Each task force will be made up of persons working on similar or related prob- 
lems. 


In advance of the Workshop the R.E.A. will seek the interest and cooperation of 
various denominational boards of education, of seminaries and schools of education, of 
departments in the social science disciplines in colleges and universities, and of indi- 
viduals who may want to do research on certain of the problems stated in the “High- 


lights” or on other related problems in which they have a primary concern. Such indi- 
viduals and agencies will be invited to take advantage of the Workshop, with its con- 
sultants and technicians, to design researches which they would subsequently want to 
Cafry Out Of sponsor. 


Fifth: Setting up a continuing full-time, multi-faith organization to foster research 
in religious and character education by existing ecclesiastical bodies and academic institu- 
tions. Such an organization would be constantly alert to the crucial problems needing 
research, to individuals and agencies which might have concern to do the research, and 
to possible sources of support therefor. The organization would not itself administer 
research, but would encourage individuals and institutions to do so, and would provide 
for coordination of efforts in given fields so that otherwise isolated projects might be 
so related as to more rapidly build up knowledge in each field. At the Workshop, under 
stage four above, there will be consideration of plans and first steps for setting up a 
continuing organization. The first task of the organization would be to encourage im- 
plementation and completion of the researches designed at the Workshop. In fact, it 
is hoped that some agencies will make tentative commitments before the Workshop to 
sponsor projects to be designed at it. 

This program for research has been made possible by grants from the Lilly Endow- 
ment, Inc., of Indianapolis, Ind. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


This is a highly condensed version (from 80 to 17 pages) of the 
reports of three conferences of a Panel of Social Science Consultants 
on Research Needed in Religious and Character Education, held on 
three weekends in the summer of 1959 in New York City, under 
the auspices of The Religious Education Association to give advice to 
its Committee on Research. 


A. THE NATURE OF MAN, THE SELF IMAGE AND VARIOUS IMAGES OR 
CONCEPTS OF MAN IN THE CULTURAL MILIEU AND THEIR 
BEARING ON RELIGIOUS AND CHARACTER FORMATION 


The nature of man ontologically, his ultimate character, is a theological and 
philosophical matter not in the province of the social sciences. But the effect of holding 
this or that view of man on human attitudes and practices and on educational programs 


is open to scientific investigation. Accordingly, researches were proposed on the fol- 
lowing: 


1. What are the prevailing images of the ideal self held in American society and 
in various sub-culture groups? What are the effects of these images on behavior — the 
goals of individuals, their mode or style of life, particular ways of behaving in particular 
group or social situations? Use interviews, essays, projective and other methods. 

2. What is the consonance of these images of the ideal self (and behavior resulting 
therefrom) with the religious views of men of the faiths to which persons are related 


devoutly or marginally? 


3. What are the origins, the formative factors (including the processes and se- 
quences), in various types of individuals, of their image of the ideal person, and of 
their own self image? What is the effect of the ideal image on the self image? What 
is the effect of the self image on character formation? 

4. What is the relation between the concept of man’s existential values, motives 
and way of behaving in our society held by educators and their approach to religious and 
character formation? For example, what is the effect of the view that man is inherently 
sinful and selfish, or that he is good and altruistic on the methods of child training, or 
on the content and goals of a curriculum of religious education, or on a program to com- 
bat or prevent juvenile delinquency? 

5. What concept of man is assumed in social science — (a) a merely culturally 
conditioned entity; (b) a responsible person who can contribute to ethical decisions in 
which he participates; or (c) some combination of (a) and (b)? What is the effect 
of these assumptions on the values and behavior of students of these sciences? What 
are their effect on the capacity of these sciences to fully explore and make valid findings 
about man’s behavior? 


B. THE NATURE OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


The ultimate nature of religious experience and its definition is a theological matter 
which the social sciences cannot determine. But what religion means in our society and 
in the experience and living of individuals is open to investigation by social scientists. 
Research to find out the nature of religious experience operationally for the American 
people and for differing religious, social and cultural groups is of primary importance. 
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It is essential to other research, for example, on the process of religious formation (need 
to know what it is that is being formed in order to study how it is formed). It is basic 
to evaluating present religious educational programs and to formulating new programs 
for the classroom, for preaching, for the mass media, etc. The following researches are 
suggested: 


1. Investigations are needed into what individuals identify as religious experience 
and the effect of it in their living and on group life and society. For example, how does 
it affect the ultimate meanings and goals for living of people and their sense of respon- 
sibility for their fellow men? This could be studied by matching large samples of peo- 
ple who define themselves as religious in various ways and also with people who define 
themselves as non-religious or anti-religious. 

? 


2. There is need for special studies by biographies, autobiographies and depth in- 
terviews of religious experiences of persons at the top of the religious experience spec- 
trum. We need more insights into what religious experience is like at the higher or 
more intense levels, the experience of religious leaders, and of those regarded as “saints.” 
Such studies might provide higher norms for the levels of religious experience which 
should be the goals of religious education, and better understanding of conditions for 
reaching those goals. 


3. Studies are also needed of persons at the opposite end of the religious spectrum, 
the religiously “unmusical.” These might provide insights into what blocks religious ex- 
perience or Causes it to atrophy. 

4. A most important aspect of studies of religious experience would be to ascer- 
tain the limits placed on religious experience or the kinds of religious experience favored 
by a secular, scientific culture where belief in the supernatural and in ultimate right and 
wrong has been weakened. 


C. PROCESS OF RELIGIOUS AND CHARACTER FORMATION 


1. The relation to religious and character formation, and the vitality thereof, of 
growth in an intellectual structure of religious beliefs, of knowing clearly what it is one 
believes and why, as over against a vague sense of religiousness, or of routine religious 
observances without having strong and clear reasons therefor. Research here should in- 
clude not only the doctrines taught but the manner in which they are taught and learned. 
E. g., does the doctrine of love transfer into the virtue of love? 


2. The role of strong and weak affect, of strong and weak wl] or commitment in 
religious formation. Studies of the role of affect should include the role of emotional 
stress and mental disturbance, of deep guilt feelings, in the process of achieving a high 
level of religious insight and commitment. The role of the wéll would include studies of 
spiritual adventuring, of involvement in service to mankind, of sacrificial commitment 
of the self to religious ends. 


* 


3. Does character formation suffer in our society because practitioners have shifted 
the explanation of behavioral difficulties away from a bad conscience and real guilt, to 
suppression of impulses or “instinctual drives,” and to environmental factors, so that 
personal accountability is not sufficiently stressed? 


4. In order to get at the process of religious formation and the factors influencing 
it, studies of the same matched populations and kinds of persons suggested under B 
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above, and done at the same time, should be undertaken. The focus here would not be 
on the nature of religious experience but on the differences in general training and in 
exposure to sacred ideas, times, events, places, of those with vital and mature religious 
life, and those with weak or marginal religious development, and those who are anti- 
religious or indifferent. By depth interviews or study of autobiographical materials of 
those with high religious development, insights might be gained into how the above ex- 
posure to religious training became internalized. Similar depth studies of anti-religious 
or non-religious personalities would show whether they lacked exposure to the same kind 
of training as the religious, or reacted to such training differently. If the latter, then 
differences might be sought in the personality structure or in the general training, fam- 
ily life or other environmental factors of the religious and the anti or non-religious 
personalities. 


D. DEVZLOPMENTAL STAGES IN RELIGIOUS AND CHARACTER FORMATION 


1. The dimensions of religious growth (knowledge about religion, habits of re- 
ligious observance, attitudes toward religion, church or synagogue, personal commitment 
to religious ideals, behaviorally effective moral values, personal religious experience) 
which may be expected of the average individual from a given socio-religious environ- 
ment at various age levels, making due allowance for sex, intelligence, marital status and 
learning opportunities. There are probably limits to religious growth set by immaturity 
at various age levels. There may be certain years favorable to optimum learning of cer- 
tain insights or practices. We have little tested knowledge of what to expect in the re- 
ligious growth of the average child with average learning opportunities, and even less 
understanding of what he might achieve under maximum learning conditions. Perhaps 
the spiritual potential of our children is largely unrealized. Research done by the Char- 
acter Research Project has shown something of the potentials in character education at 
various childhood and adolescent levels. We need far more knowledge of what may be 
expected in religious growth at various ages. Research which provided answers to this 
might make it possible to increase the religious development of our children and youth 
many fold. 

2. A study is needed of the religious life cycle of persons brought up strictly in 
the faith, becoming skeptical during adolescence and falling away, and then later return- 
ing to religion when the vicissitudes of life “bring them to their knees.” What factors 
produce the falling away and what conditions lead to the return? 

3. Related to the above would be studies in depth of those who appear to have 
“lost” their religion. Medicine and psychiatry learn much about conditions for health 
through psychopathology, studying what happens when things go wrong. What hap- 
pens to the person who loses his religion? Perhaps we need to develop a psychopathol- 
ogy of religion. 

4. Related to studies of developmental stages would be research on the varying 
capacities of individuals for religious growth. Is there such a thing as a religious quotient 
as well as an I.Q.? Or do the religiously dumb, the so-called non-religious, sometimes 
unexpectedly become religiously sensitive, insightful and committed? If the latter, did 
it happen only “by the grace of God,” or are there observable conditions and reportable 
processes which attend and foster such religious illumination of the religiously “tone 


deaf”? 
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5. Research is needed on the influence of the symbolic or ritualistic act on re- 
ligious growth and personality development at various age levels. 

6. Studies need to be made of the role of personal devotional practices, of “spirit- 
ual exercises” in developing the religious life. Such practices used to be an accepted 
part of religious training and still are for contemplatives, but in liberal Protestant circles 
personal devotional exercises have given way largely to the activism of “doing good.” 
Perhaps studies are needed of the relative or interrelated roles of devotional practices and 
doing good deeds (e.g., charity and social action) in fostering religious growth. 


7. Also needed as a separate project is research on the nature and role of charity 
in religious growth, of various types of charity, of the motives for charity — to help the 
other fellow, to be seen of men, to perform religious duty. To what extent is charity 
culturally conditioned? What stages in developing habits and goals of charity are ap- 
propriate to various age levels? How is the range of charity extended from help to near 
neighbors to concern that our affluent nation be generous in helping under-developed 
poor nations? Does religion provide motives for this, or do religious persons tend to 
limit their charity to persons of their own faith? What are the values in religious and 
character formation of giving oneself and one’s personal service to others versus imper- 
sonal giving of money? 

8. At what point in a child's development and under what conditions does a con- 
sciousness of sin arise and what are the varying patterns and developmental stages in 
dealing with guilt? How is this related to growth in religious maturity, vision and vi- 
tality? Also how is conscience formed, developed and kept healthy and what is its rela- 
tion to growing moral insights, behavior and maturity? 


9. Underlying several of the above studies and most studies in character formation 
is the need to develop methods for getting at behaviorally effective values and attitudes, 
as distinguished from verbal statements about attitudes and values. 


10. What are the factors and stages in development of pervasive motives, of mo- 
tives that pervade behavior, that are characteristic of personality — such as altruism or 
selfishness, that influence widely a person’s actions? Does behavior generally operate 
under a set of dominant or pervading motives? If it does, then it is most important to 
know how these motives are formed and take hold of a person. 


E. COMMUNICATION OF RELIGIOUS IDEAS, PATTERNS OF LIVING AND 
ETHICAL IDEALS BY VARIOUS MEANS, INCLUDING THE MASS MEDIA 


1. What are the roles of predisposing, selective and reinforcing factors in pupils 
or audiences, in attention to understanding and effectiveness of receiving whatever it is 
religious educators are trying to communicate? 


2. In religious education, in preaching, in the mass media, much communication 


is one-way or, even when two-way, participation of pupils and even teachers in the ideas 
under consideration is superficial and inappropriate to the depth or mystery of the ma- 
terial under consideration. There is therefore great need for research on “transactional” 
communication and on the depth of involvement of pupils and teachers in the transac- 
tion, especially so when the communication deals with higher and deeper forms of re- 
ligious experience. This should include research on the consonance of the affect element 
in the communicating process with the affect element in the content being dealt with. 
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3. What is the result, the loss or gain for religious communication, when all the 
darker sides of history, of evil in life, are expurgated (eg. no longer using certain 
stories from the Old Testament or certain nursery tales) from the content of religious 
education? Are children so trained mentally more healthy? Or is their understanding 
of life distorted, lacking wholeness of experience and meaning? Is it true that “facing 
the demons, helps children and youth better to see the angels,” that teaching about the 
dark depths of man is necessary in order to grasp the heights of religious meaning? 


4. What are the roles of all kinds of non-verbal forms of communication in re- 
ligious education — gestures, acts, symbols, ikons, various art forms, etc.? How can 
such non-verbal forms of communication be used more effectively, and how more ef- 
fectively related to verbal means of communication? 


5. What is the role and extent of “actional identification” of worshipers in all 
forms of worship and especially in highly ritualistic forms. “Actional identification” 
also needs to be studied with respect to various events in the religious year. By “action- 
al identification” is meant a physical act, like kneeling in prayer, to express or reinforce 
the inward processes or attitudes of the worshiper. 


6. Studies of teaching through exposing to and manipulating situations might be 
most fruitful. The extent to which manipulating persons as well as situations is war- 
ranted also needs study. Perhaps all education in some sense is manipulative. What 
are educationally healthy versus unhealthy patterns of manipulation, and what are the 
ethics thereof? 


7. A central problem in communication is distortion of facts in transmission. 
Often there is great difference in what the teacher says or intended and what the pupil 
hears. Research might show what the teacher does that causes distortion in reception 
and how improved procedures could eliminate distortion. Also what are the cultural, 
personal factors in pupils that cause distortion and how can pupils’ readiness for hearing 
the message correctly be improved? Or how can the teacher's sensitivity to the pupils’ 


perceptions and readiness be improved so that he speaks in ways that they comprehend 
what is intended? 


8. It would be of great value to religious educators if all the research findings 
made on communication of ideas and values by the commercial mass media could be 
brought together in a book which would also point out the implications of these find- 
ings for religious education and communication of religious ideas and values through 
the mass media. For example, there is evidence that direct messages are not nearly so 
influential as dramatic programs in which desired values are “salted in” or embedded in 
the overall presentation. Major generalizations about the ways in which commercial 
mass media become effective are not known to religious educators, and hence are not 


used by them. Such hypotheses need to be known and tested in the field of religious 
education. 


9. In order to make religious TV and radio more effective, research is needed on 
their audiences, on what religious ideas and values they bring to their viewing and listen- 
ing experiences, and whether the programs are suited to change or reinforce what the 
audiences bring to the experience. It may be that programs are often unintentionally 
and in ignorance reinforcing the wrong things because the program makers do not know 
the ideas and values of their audiences. 
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10. Much research is needed on to what extent and how the mass media directly 
initiate new values or change existing values (not just reinforce them) in audiences. 
In what kinds of persons and under what conditions do mass media change or initiate 
values. Is there any marked difference in the effect of mass media on young children 
as compared with adolescents or adults. Are the media more influential in providing 
concepts of what mankind and society are like than the immediate personal environ- 
ment of the child. Do the media reinforce the evil or unwholesome images the child 


gains from his environment more than it does the wholesome or Judeo-Christian view 
of man and society. 


ll. Underlying all research on effects of the mass media is need for basic research 
on how values are acquired, how nurtured, how changed, how transferred. 


F. BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, ETHICAL AND VALUE CONTENT OF 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Decisions about the doctrines, the religious values, the Biblical content to be taught 
must basically be made by the authorities (persons or institutions) of each faith rather 
than by social scientists. There are, however, certain problems in this area on which 
social science research could give help, as follows: 

1. To what extent is the content presented in prophetic terms. Is it made relevant 
to the needs of modern man and the problems of our times. Theology can be preserved 
in ancient textbook and presented in a sterile way, or it can risk discourse with contem- 
porary man and society and become vital in the process. The reverse of this is that con- 
temporary problems and ethical issues can be dealt with as amateur social science with- 
out the illumination of doctrines tested by the ages. Research is needed both on text- 
books and on patterns of classroom teachings to discover: (a) are the doctrines of the 
faith being clearly presented; (b) are they made vitally relevant to our times; (c) is the 
teaching such that pupils and pew grasp what teachers and pulpit intend to communicate? 

2. As a corollary of the above, comparative studies could be made of materials 
used in religious education of a given faith 50 years ago and that used today to see if 
the trend is in the direction of improving doctrinal presentation, of “watering down,” 
or of making it increasingly pertinent to the problem of men today. This may help re- 
ligious educators understand whether there is a prophetic or forward look to their 
teaching 


> 


3. Useful studies could also be made of religious ideas and values of large popu- 
lation samples to find out what got across, and with what clarity or distortion, of the doc- 
trines and values found in the textbooks used in their religious instruction. 


G. METHODOLOGY AND LEARNING THEORY 


Several research problems in this area have to do with the conditions and times 
most propitious for learning religious truths, as follows: 

1. Are there certain “teachable moments” in the class or group situation, related 
to events or problems which have arisen in the group which provide readiness to learn 
and to understand? Records of many classroom or group discussions could provide 
cases of “teachable moments” for each age level. 
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2. Are certain ideas or truths more easily learned at one age than another? (The 
Character Research Project has found evidence of this; also Fr. Noel Mailloux of Mon- 
treal has evidence that there is a strategic age level at which the theological modes of 
thought can be optimally acquired). 

3. Do certain events in the life cycle (courtship, marriage, birth, death) and cer- 
tain events in the religious life cycle (baptism, confirmation, Bar Mitzvah, etc.) provide 
optimum conditions for learning religious truths related to those events? 

4. Do dilemma situations provide increased readiness and openness for learning 
moral values and religious truths? 

5. Do conditions of acute mental distress, when persons feel they are at the end of 
their spiritual resources, prepare individuals for seeking and grasping the deeper mean- 
ings and resources of religious faith? This possibility might be studied in extreme situ- 
ations in mental hospitals to test the openness of patients to the saving grace of the 
Gospel. But it could be tested also in connection with the many grievous troubles all 
human beings of all ages have, if religious educators saw them as teaching opportunities 
rather than as just discomfort or disorder to be removed. Even difficult discipline prob- 
lems might be turned into learniag situations. 

6. Is childhood the best time to teach Bible stories, especially those of the Old 
Testament, which deal with evil doing, judgment and punishment and even primitive 
religious ideas and practices? Much current religious education theory opposes teaching 
such stories to children. When not learned in childhood is there a loss of the optimum 
time for understanding the full realities of man’s nature, with consequent loss of full ‘un- 


derstanding of man’s need for redemption and for salvation and the religious means 
thereto? 


In addition to the above mentioned researches on times and conditions most favor- 


able for religious learning, there were other suggestions for research on learning theory, 
as follows: 


7. In our times adults seem much more permissive of extreme external conduct 
on the part of children than they are of free play of the imagination on bizarre, gruesome 
or “impossible” ideas or practices. “Crazy” concepts of the imagination are often taboo 
and will cause parents to wonder if their children are queer or in need of a psychiatrist. 
What has been the effect on the development of children’s personalities, on their ability 
to grasp non-material realities, of this disapproval of their unusual fancies and flights of 
the imagination? Studies of this present-day cultural phenomenon might lead to correc- 
tion of attitudes and practices of adults which too early make children “earth bound” in 
spirit at a time in history when they are “space bound” in body. 


8. There is very little research on the role of the unconscious in the religious de- 
velopment of children, and practitioners know little or nothing of how to deal with the 
unconscious in religious education. Here they make no use of the Biblical concept of 
“deep calling to deep” or of the principle of resonance in speaking to the unconscious. 
Some general theories exist in this field, but it is unexplored territory for religious edu- 
cation, where basic research is needed. Also needed is research on the contrast and con- 
cordance between the conscious and unconscious, and on the concordance between the 
content and the process of communication. 


9. What is the relation of ego functions, and their development, to the apprehen- 
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sion and expression of religious percepts? (By “ego functions” is meant those person- 
ality operations involving perception, memory, control of motility, control of affects, 
testing of reality, thinking and integration. ) 

10. What is the interaction between ego identity and peer group pressures in re- 
lation to religious expression and development? 

It is not supposed that the above suggested researches represent a complete program 
for tackling the difficult problem of learning theory in religious education. However, 
if they were done, it would provide valuable knowledge and insights for formulating and 
testing learning theory in terms of some empirical understanding of the times and sea- 
sons and situations in which men come to know something personally vital of God — 
beyond repeating words of others about Him. 


H. CURRICULUM THEORY AND CONSTRUCTION 


1. How can religion be integrated into the total curriculum of a school dealing 
with many disciplines? Can it be dealt with in more than marginal ways in history, 
English literature, social studies, and other school subjects? Are fundamental religious 
questions involved in those disciplines which should be a part of a child’s religious train- 
ing whether he goes to an all-day church or synagogue school or gets religious training 
after secular school time? Moreover, are there dimensions of these “secular” subjects 
which may provoke a sense of wonder and feelings of awe that are psychologically con- 
ducive to religious experience and which should be an integral part of a child’s training 
in these subjects? 


In most religious education theory the curriculum is the total teaching and 
learning situation. However, in most classrooms and in most curricula prepared by edu- 
cational boards of churches and synagogues, textbooks are central if not the exclusive 
concern. Research is needed on the causes of this divergence between theory and prac- 
tice in curriculum making. Is the theory wrong or not workable? If it is right and 
viable, then what can be done to get the theory more widely adopted, implemented and 
used by practitioners? 


2 


3. There are sharply different views about efficiency of learning religious content 
(the Bible and doctrines) as a separate discipline versus learning it as part of a religious 
or character formation curriculum. Research is needed on three matched school popu- 
lations: one in which religious content is central; a second in which religious formation 
is focal; and a third in which there is equal concern for intellectual training in religion 
and for religious and character formation. This would need to be a longitudinal study 
in which the results (cognitive knowledge, religious insights, religious practices and 
commitments, behaviorally effective moral values, etc.) in the lives of their pupils were 
compared over many years. 


THE RELATION OF RELIGION AND CULTURE; THE PROBLEM OF 
RELIGIOUS VERSUS SECULAR CULTURE 

1. Anthropologists hold that the cultural heritage shapes the values, the moral be- 

havior and the ways of interpreting concepts of individuals. This has been demonstrated 

by cross-cultural research as regards moral behavior. I* would be very useful to religious 
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educators, to curriculum builders and makers of religious mass media programs to have 
studies on the differing patterns of moral behavior and the meanings given to religious 
concepts by different social and sub-cultural groups. 


2. In some cultures religion pervades all aspects of living; in America religion 
seems to be much more segregated and limited in influence. Thus there is a sharp divi- 
sion between the religious and the secular realms. Research is needed to determine 
(a) the distinctions or the boundaries between the realms which exist in the outlooks 
of given religious and non-religious populations, (b) the avowed and underlying rea- 
sons for these separations, (c) the cultural and other factors which tend to extend or 
block the pervasiveness of religion, (d) the extent to which religious educators them- 
selves accept a religious-secular dichotomy, and the ways in which their programs and 
methods are appropriate to extending the pervasiveness of religion in a culture which 
tends to dichotomize and to limit the influence of the religious on the secular. 


3. In addition to the influence of the cultural heritage of the class or ethnic group, 
there is what anthropologists call the “Official American Culture.” National policy 
makers, mass media program makers, politicians take this “official culture” as a guide. 
By itself it might not be influential, but because it is assumed to be she American cul- 
ture, people of varying cultural heritages are constantly exposed to its assumed common 
values. What its influence is, how it is perceived and reacted to by groups with differ- 
ing backgrounds, we don’t know. It is very important to do research to find out. The 
findings of such research would provide basic guidance for all national programs (curri- 
cula, T.V., etc.) of religious education and for the work of practitioners in local churches 
and synagogues. 


4. Anthropologists have the concept “mmvironment,” which is that part of the 
cultural environment which individuals internalize (much of it at any early age) and 
which then becomes their conception of the environment about them. The invironment 
selects or filters what they subsequently see in the outside environment. In a homo- 
geneous environment perhaps there is little difference between the environment and the 
invironment. But what happens in a pluralistic, highly mobile population? Is the in- 
vironment itself then stable, or does it change with the changing environment? It is 
very important for program makers and practitioners to know, and research is needed to 
find out. 

5. The concept of “culture shock” and how it works may be very useful in investi- 
gating the impact of exposing persons to new environments, to new values and to “new 
truths” which are held by new associates or in new educational environments, as when a 
youth raised in an orthodox home goes to a secular university where new and different 
religious views are faced. We need research on this phenomena, need to know to what 
extent a protected educational environment is necessary to development of religious 
loyalty, or whether early guided exposure to new and divergent ideas would strengthen 
and purify faith. Is some “shock treatment” salutary in developing the religious life? 
How can exposure of youth to cultural diversity in a mobile and pluralistic society be 
controlled so as to avoid the extremes of ethno-centrism, and of agnosticism and rela- 
tivism? 


6. Continuity of faith in a changing society calls for change in interpreting doc- 
trine to make it pertinent while maintaining continuity of the central core of meaning. 
In a changing culture it becomes most important for religionists to properly assess the 
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changes to be made and the continuity to be kept in their structure of doctrines and their 
applications. Theologians and social scientists could well collaborate in this process. Re- 
search is needed here on changes called for in the direction of relevance to contemporary 
life while maintaining continuity of doctrine with historic faith. 


4 


“Freedom of choice” is a value exalted in American culture, but often it is ex- 
ercised in irresponsible ways. Religious education has a task of developing responsibil- 
ity and accountability in the exercise of freedom of choice. Research is needed on how 
to develop a cultural emphasis on responsibility as a partner of freedom. There are 
many studies of social responsibility which need to be applied and tested in the work of 
religious education. 


8. In some religious groups worship and religious thought are exalted to the neg- 
lect of concern for social responsibility. In others there is strong emphasis on combining 
the liturgical with social responsibility, the one reinforcing the other with apparent 
strong impact on individuals and the social situation. Studies are needed to evaluate 
and identify the effective factors in these efforts, so they can be more systematically and 
widely practiced. 


9. Specific problems underlying work in religious education on which research by 
anthropologists and sociologists is needed are these: 

a. How does participation in a sub-culture affect the acceptance or rejection of 
certain religious practices like charity, peace, neighborliness? 

b. How do certain psychological blocks, like ethnocentrism, affect the acceptance 
of trans-cultural experiences? 

c. What are the “fashionable ways” of thinking, like the concept of the “organi- 
zation man,” that have the most direct bearing on religious attitudes and behavior? 

d. What is meant by social climate, and what social climates are favorable to re- 
ligious life in America? 

10. Specific problems which should be investigated by religious educators are: 

a. What are the differences between the emotional and rational approaches to re- 
ligion at the various levels of social stratification? 

b. What are the results of various programs of religious education in incer-cultural 
understanding and relations? 


c. What is the common ethical content of the major American religions that might 
be taught acceptably in the public schools? 


d. How can a program teach loyalty to the minority group and at the same time 
2 larger loyalty to religion as a whole? 


J. INFLUENCE OF THE MASS MEDIA 


1. There has been no substantial systematic study of the effect of commercial TV 
and radio upon religious and ethical behavior. In view of the almost universal expo- 
sure of persons of all ages to these media and general dissatisfaction of religious leaders 
with the values exhibited by them studies of their influence is needed. It might be re- 
vealed that the values of only a minority of persons are seriously affected by radio and 
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TV, but it is important to know what kinds of persons are so influenced, in what direc- 
tions and under what conditions. 


2. It is suspected that the mass media simply reflect and reinforce the hedonism, 
violence and sexuality which are dominant values of our culture. If studies should con- 
firm this, then research should aim at showing how the reinforcing influence of the 
media on the unwholesome values of the culture might be broken or reduced. Or efforts 
might be focused on how to change the basic cultural value patterns of which the mass 
media are only one expression. Still as long as these media are a major means of trans- 
mitting values of the culture which are at variance with Judeo-Christian values, special 
attention should be given to the mass media. Experimental studies are needed as to how 
religious educators can counteract their influence. 


3. Studies are needed of what TV and radio competitively replace. When people 
give so much time to them what other activities are neglected? 


4. Studies are needed of the influence of pulp magazines, certain kinds of paper- 
backs and sensational newspapers and scandal sheets which exploit sex, crime and vio- 
lence. Perhaps again they only reflect dominant values in the culture and influence 
selectively only a portion of the population. But we need to know how these ubiquitous 
publications affect their large reading populations. 


K. NATURE OF THE FAMILY; ITs INFLUENCE ON RELIGION AND CHARACTER 
FORMATION; MARRIAGE AND SEX MORES; THE ROLE OF PARENTS AS EDUCATORS 


1. Despite a great deal of research on the American family, on parent education 
and child training in the home, there is no consensus of social scientists as to the relative 
influence of the home on mores and values of youth versus that of the over-arching so- 
ciety, which embraces but operates beyond the home. Many hold that the influence of 
the home on values in American life is declining vis-a-vis economic, political, recreation- 
al and educational institutions. Others hold that the home is regaining its influence. 
Certainly the family is still a basic institution. How important it actually is for religious 
education we don’t know. Research shows that when it tries intelligently it may be very 
effective. Some homes are much more influential than others. But can the family in 
general be relied on in national church strategy to be more effective in moral and re- 
ligious education in the future than in the past? Studies are needed (a) on a national 
scale of centrifugal and centripital forces affecting family unity and functions in child 
rearing, (b) of the kinds of- families, and factors favoring them, which are effective in 
religious and moral training, (c) of the strategy of churches and synagogues and schools 
for operating in-loco-parentis in religious education. 


2. A study of the variations of effectiveness in the American sub-cultural families 
in the formation of religious and ethical character of their children. 


3. Studies by Kinsey and others show a marked shift in sex mores and standards 
over the past sixty years. Chastity is in decline. What is the effect of changing sex 
mores on marriage and the family? On the morality and mental health of individuals? 
Chastity still seems to be normative for the devoutly religious. Research is needed on 
how religion operates to maintain chastity against an opposite trend in the general cul- 
ture. What kind of educational approach could the church develop that would be ef- 
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fective with youth in the positive practice of chastity, now that prudential reasons (fear 
of disease or pregnancy) are no longer potent? Studies are also needed of effects on 
the practice of chastity of attendance at religious and non-religious schools. If no dif- 
ference were found between the two, it would demonstrate the need to change the edu- 
cational program of the former or to look beyond the school as to what to do about this 
virtue. 

4. What is the practical potential of parents for doing effective religious educa- 
tion with children of various ages in homes of different economic-cultural levels? The 
differing educational backgrounds and economic responsibilities of parents would be im- 
portant factors. The practical potential of middle class parents would be different from 
that of parents both of whom are gainfully employed and have only a grade school edu- 

ion. What factors are operative with parents of each economic cultural level who do 


a good job of religious education in the home and with those who do not? 


5. Do national church and synagogue strategies focus on the middle class home 
to the neglect of lower class families? Church programs should be studied and evalu- 
ated in terms of their fitness for families of all social classes and sub-culture groups. A 
study is needed of the kinds of help which would be most useful for each group. 

6. To what extent can the church provide a “father image” for growing children 
if research indicates that the mother role is more influential? Or from another point of 
view, to what extent is the child’s image of his father influenced by his religious expe- 
rience? 

There should be further exploration at different cultural levels of the Character 
Research Project hypothesis that fathers are more realistic and mothers more idealistic, 


and that if church programs for parents developed a balanced emphasis on realism and 
idealism they would be more effective in reaching both fathers and mothers and so in 
improving family life as a whole. 


8. What kinds of home practices or parental efforts are effective in religious for- 
mation of children — family worship and religious ceremonies; provision of religious 
books, magazines, music and art appropriate for children of various ages; parental help 
in children’s religious studies; frequent informal discussion of religious questions in fam- 
ily conversations; religious readings required of children in the home; systematic teach- 
ing of prayers, catechism, Bible, religious beliefs; children’s awareness of the role of re- 
ligion in important decisions made by parents and the importance attached to religion 
in the family budget of time and money; the moral rectitude of parents’ own behavior 
and its apparent relation to their religious beliefs? 

9. Studies are needed of the potential and effect of parents exploring or learning 
together with their adolescent children basic religious beliefs. Adolescence is an age of 
thinking through and testing religious beliefs formerly merely accepted. Adolescents are 
often skeptical and want reasons. Parents who are permissive about this skepticism but 
study with their children answers to their questions may help them to a maturity of in- 
sight they might otherwise fail to achieve. What help can the church give parents and 
adolescents in their study together of theological questions? 

10. An age old problem is whether religion is caught or taught. No doubt much 
religion is caught from devout parents who live religiously in the home is well as at 
church and who maintain moral integrity in daily decisions with their thildren and 
others. And yet it is claimed by the Character Research Project, that parents are far 
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more effective in religious and moral training of children if they are given methods and 
techniques to help their children work through their own moral problems and religious 
practices. Children may even rebel against devout and honest, but authoritarian, parents 
who lack understanding and skills in how to communicate religious and moral virtues 
to their children. On the other hand, children, and especially adolescents, may resist too 
much method and intrusion of parents into the way they do things. Thus it appears that 
research is still needed on the kind of religious climate and parental attitudes and prac- 
tices which are caught, and the kinds of methods which parents may use effectively to 
help children work through their own problems and make the religious insights of par- 
ents their own. 


L. THE NATURE AND INFLUENCE OF CHURCH AND SYNAGOGUE AS 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


1. A study is needed as to whether certain functions performed by churches and 
synagogues today are essential to their inner core functions in a given social context, or 
whether the former are using up so much of limited resources that the latter are neg- 
lected. E.g., might large funds spent on nursery schools be better spent, with better re- 
sults, even for children, in the religious education of parents? Or is operation of nursery 
schools in urban society today a valid expression of the core functions of the Church? 

2. There is need for a fundamental analysis and reappraisal of the whole formal 
structure of religious education from the standpoint of the most effective allocation of 
resources. Questions for research to answer are as follows: (a) Are people — children, 
adolescents and adults — being adequately instructed and trained in part-time arrange- 
ments like Sunday school, released time programs, study and discussion groups? (b) If 
something further is required, should the resources be allocated to the grade school, the 
high school, or the college? (c) Since resources are limited, can a research program in- 
form us whether the emphasis could not effectively be placed at one rather than another 
of these levels? The psychologists of personality development might provide some clues 
to answer these questions. 


3. In America there are many illustrations of religious bodies operating as “small 
societies” —- the Mormon, the Negro Protestant church, many synagogues, certain mid- 
dle class community churches. These bodies appear to have a strong pervasive influence 
with most of their parishioners. On the other hand, it appears that the great majority of 
American churches touch the lives and activities of their parishioners at only one or two 
points. What is the relation of pervasiveness, or lack of it, to the influence of religious 
bodies not only on their parishioners but on particular civic communities and on Ameri- 
can society as a whole? What are the religious, moral and social potencies of the perva- 
sive “small societies” versus the non-pervasive churches and synagogues? Basic research 
is needed here. In doing it, attention should be given to the danger of parochialism 
being engendered by the pervasive small society, making it indifferent to the larger so- 
ciety and to the universal concerns and ecumenical relationships of religion itself. How 
can pervasiveness and ecumenicity be maintained together? Studies and experimenta- 
tion are needed in order to produce the complex educational programs and institutional 
patterns required to accomplish this. 


4. Some research already supports the hypothesis that involvement in only one 
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church activity has only negligible results, in two activities some results, and that involve- 
ment in four activities would not just double but quadruple the effects likely from only 
two. A corollary hypothethis says that a child does not generalize and apply an attitude 
learned in only one situation (e.g., Sunday school), but will likely do so if that attitude 
or behavior is taught and learned in several situations. These hypotheses need wider 
testing and, if valid, wider application. In doing so, attention should be given to the 
quality of the experiences in single and multiple situations. A single intense experience 
might prove far more effective than many weak or mild experiences. But perhaps such 
single intense experiences can be provided only rarely and, in common practice, churches 
must rely on the cumulative effect of many ordinary educational experiences. We do 
not have the answer, and only research and experimentation can give it. 


5. Studies are needed of the effectiveness of differing ways in which religious 
bodies serve families as a whole, or serve its different members by age level at different 
times and with quite different programs. Does the latter tend to destroy family unity; 
does the former serve not only to keep the family together but provide more potent 
education? When families have experiences together at church, those experiences may 
continue and be reinforced in family discussions in the home, (e.g., when adolescents and 
parents together take doctrinal courses at church). On the other hand, each age level 
has unique needs which must be met by the church and so call for differing programs 
for each age level. Experimentation is needed to devise and test programs providing 
for both common needs and experiences and for differentials. 


6. A study should be made of the relative effectiveness in religious and character 
formation of the full-time religious school. Comparisons should be made between dif- 
ferent types of parochial, private, and “all-day” schools under Catholic, Protestant and 
Jewish auspices. Comparisons should also be made with results of education in public 
schools, with the religious training being given separately in churches and synagogues. 
Analysis could be made of matched samples of graduates from different kinds of re- 
ligious full-time schools not only to estimate their effectiveness in communicating re- 
ligious knowledge but their effect on ethical and character formation. 


M. THE DISTINCTIVE AND INTERRELATED FUNCTIONS OF THE VARIOUS 
INSTITUTIONS OF CHARACTER AND RELIGIOUS FORMATION 


Church, school and home, the three primary educational institutions, all educate the 
same child. They may work at different aspects of his education, they may work at the 
same aspects in different ways and from different and sometimes contradictory points 
of view. They may duplicate or overlap in their services, or they may all neglect some of 
his needs. Researches are recommended as follows: 


1 


1. Studies should be made in different communities of what each educational in- 
stitution is contributing to the child’s development to discover the role which each per- 
forms best, how each complements the work of the other, or reinforces or vitiates the 
other. Findings might show (a) need to strengthen the role performance of one or an- 
other institution, (b) need to avoid contradictory efforts, (c) need for a more integrated 
and reinforcing approach to the same children, (d) neglected needs which should be 
met, and (e) need for a reappraisal of the claims of each institution on youth's time and 
energies. 


2. It might be posited that each institution, by virtue of its history, goals and spe: 
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cial relationship to the child, has certain unique roles to fill which the other institutions 
cannot adequately play. For example, the home may be primary in developing the child’s 
affectional qualities, sense of security and belonging; the school in developing the intel- 
lectual life, vocational skills and civic virtues; the church in developing his ultimate 
values and eternal relationships. The three institutions might then be studied to find 
out how effective each is in performing its assigned roles and wherein they need 
strengthening. On the other hand, it might be supposed that each institution has some- 
thing to contribute to developing the child in all these directions, and findings of re- 
search would show how their several efforts could be coordinated so as to have effect 
in the maximum development of the child's capacities and in adequate meeting of all 
his needs. 


3. There should be exploration of the merits of an integrated educational program 
covering both intellectual formation and character formation in a unified effort versus 
dispersion of this effort among several autonomous institutions. 


4. What happens, what benefits and losses result not only to the individual child 
but to the health of American institutions for educating spiritually vital and morally 
strong citizens, when the influence of the school becomes dominant and even imperialis- 
tic, or vice versa, when the church takes over all the child’s time? 


5. In what direction is the dominant power and influence of our respective edu- 
cational institutions moving and what factors cause this movement? 


6. In view of the prohibitions on dealing with religion in public education, studies 
are needed on the effect of this (a) on the child's attitude toward religion and (b) on 
his religious development, especially so where the public schools are claiming most or 
all of the child’s “business day.” 


N. RECRUITMENT AND TRAINING OF PROFESSIONAL AND LAY PERSONNEL 


1. With the demand for trained professional religious educators so much greater 
than the supply, why doesn’t the supply catch up? Is it due to inadequate recruiting for 
trainees? to the insecurity and lack of status of the profession? to the competition of 
related and better status opportunities in the preaching ministry and rabbinate, toward 
which religious education may be a temporary stepping stone? to the profession being 
typed as a female occupation, with many of the latter using it as a stepping stone to 
matrimony? to policy of pastors to treat the job of the professional religious educator 
as temporary, to be filled by young and inexperienced clergy? to the attitudes and poli- 
cies of theological seminaries, which attach great importance to content studies and 
preaching and hold training for religious education in low esteem? to lack of well de- 
fined roles and standards of training for the profession and acceptance of these roles 
and standards by pastors, laymen and the religious educators themselves? There have 
been recent studies of the roles of preaching and pastoral ministries, but no correspond- 
ing study of standards, roles, motivation for the educational ministry. To answer the 
questions raised above and show what needs to be done to increase the supply of well 
trained professional religious educators, research is urgently needed. 


2. Correlative to the above, studies are needed on the pastor's image or concept of 
(a) the church’s educational function and the personnel and resources needed for it, 
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(b) of his own role as teacher and of his responsibility for religious education, (c) the 
task and status of the professionally trained religious educator, and (d) the role of vol- 
untary laymen in religious education. Comparative studies of those concepts or images 
across denominational and faith lines would be illuminating, especially if better concepts 
were found to be associated with religious bodies having more effective educational pro- 
grams and stronger churches and synagogues. 


3. Since there are always difficulties in getting an adequate supply of the most 
competent laymen for teaching, where the lay system is used, studies are needed of the 
layman’s motivation for teaching, of the image the layman has of his task, of the magni- 
tude of its challenge, of his willingness to take training for it, and of his effectiveness in 
performing his task. Comparative studies are needed here too of the approach of ef- 
fective churches and synagogues to recruiting laymen for teaching tasks, and as to 
whether financial remuneration makes any significant difference in the availability of 
laymen and the quality and faithfulness of their services. 


4. Studies are needed of the sources of supply of the kinds of laymen suited for 
teaching in religious schools. These studies should include the kinds of personalities and 
religious outlooks, as well as the vocational backgrounds of such laymen, which provide 
the best raw products out of which successful lay teachers can be made. 


O. THE ROLE OF CLERGYMEN, TEACHERS, AND PROFESSORS OF RELIGION 


Time ran out on the panel and the full range of problems needing research in this 
area were not considered. In addition to the role problems considered in connection 
with N above, the following were touched on here. 


1. The problem of role conflict in the minister. He often will attach much greater 
importance to teaching than he gives time to it. Other more pressing roles take up his 
time. Is this because he finds more status satisfaction in these other roles or because it 
is necessary to meet expectations of adult parishioners, and so achieve success in line with 
their image of the clergyman’s role? There have been important studies of role conflict; 
perhaps studies are needed of role coordination, which would reveal how the minister 
might leave to others some of the things he does and so have more time for important 
teaching work he leaves undone. 


2. Is the minister, rabbi or priest, by both temperament and training, as well as 


demands of his adult parishioners, unsuited to the teaching role? Some teaching sisters 
have said that the quickest way to kill an educational project is to get the parish priest 
to do the teaching. They, and presumably rabbis and Protestant ministers, have had 
little training in understanding children and how to teach them. Moreover, the success- 
ful rabbi or pastor is often an authoritarian figure (he is typed for that role), and this 
is incompatible with the more permissive expectations of the teacher's role. A study of 
this snc might point to changes needed in the kinds of persons recruited for the 
ministry, in his role expectations and in his training. 


3. A comparative study across denominational and faith lines is needed of the 
image of the clergyman held by his parishioners — by men, women, youth and children. 
This would provide insight into the role he is expected to perform and its bearing on 
his function and fitness for religious education. 
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P. EVALUATION AND TESTING OF THE EFFECTIVENESS OF PROGRAMS OF 
RELIGIOUS AND CHARACTER EDUCATION AND THE GROWTH OF 
INDIVIDUALS 


The panel lacked time to explore research needed in this field and gave expression 
only to its views about the potentials and limits of measurement of religious growth and 
evaluation of religious education programs in response to misgivings about the possi- 
bility of doing this scientifically, expressed by practitioners, as follows: 

1. There are factors in every field, as well as in religion, that defy measurement; 
this is not to conclude that no important factors are measurable. Sound measuring pro- 
cedures and instruments should be developed for those results and dimensions which are 
measurable. 


2. Social scientists are at fault in attempting to model all their measuring along 


the mathematical lines used in the physical sciences. There is much about human na- 
ture and religious faith which is not quantifiable. Evaluation can be based on that 


which is reportable or observable even when the reportable and observable is not 
quantifiable. 


* 


3. In evaluating a program of religious education, the considered judgment of a 
team of perceptive and well informed observers may be more useful than objective test- 


ing instruments. Certainly the former is needed to confirm or interpret results of the 
latter. 


4. Depth interviews appear to be much more productive in getting at the religious 
values of a person than paper and pencil tests. 


5. Open ended tests are much more useful in getting at a person's religious and 
moral values than closed system tests. 


PERSONS CONSTITUTING THE PANEL 
The personnel of the panel for the third stage was: 
Dr. ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST, Child Development, Director of Committee on Human 
Development, University of Chicago, Panel Chairman. 
REV. JOSEPH. H. FICHTER, S.J., Sociologist, Loyola University, New Orleans, Reporter. 


Dr. WALTER H. CLARK, Psychology of Religion, Dean of the School of Religious Edu- 
cation of the Hartford Seminary Foundation and Chairman of R.E.A.’s Committee 
on Research. 


. Dorotuy Lee, Anthropologist, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


. ERNEST M. LIGON, Psychologist, Director Character Research Project, Union Col- 
lege, Schenectady, N. Y. 


. EARL Loomis, M.D., Psychiatrist, Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


. O. HOBART MowRrER, Research Psychologist, University of Illinois, formerly Presi- 
dent, American Psychological Association. 


. MARSHALL SKLARE, Sociologist, Director of Research, American Jewish Committee, 
New York. 


Dr. LAuris B. WHITMAN, Sociologist, Executive Director, Bureau of Research and Sur- 
vey, National Council of Churches, New York. 


REV. HERMAN E. WORNOM, General Secretary of R-E.A., Administrator for Panel. 
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The Idea of the University. By KARL JASPERS. 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1959, xxi + 135 pages. 
$3.75. 

This short series of essays by one of Germany's 
great existentialists should be required reading for 
everyone concerned with higher education. Much 
of Jaspers’ thesis is familiar, but here it receives 
fresh expression and it is important enough to be 
said again. Some of his intellectual arguments are 
heavy for the layman, especially when he discusses 
the nature of scholarship and the intellectual life, 
but the essence of the book is carefully distilled in 
cogent introductory notes by Professor Robert 
Ulich and by Professor Karl W. Deutsch, who is 
editor of the “Seeds of Thought” Series of which 
this volume is a part. 

Considering our University roots which were pri- 
marily in German soil, it is a pity the book was 
not translated and published in the United States 
when it was first written at the end of World War 
II; during these past fourteen years every univer- 
sity in this country worth its salt has been reassess- 
ing its purpose (its “idea”) and revamping its 
structure in the face of the tidal wave of new 
college students, the challenge levelled by some at 
the concept of academic freedom, and particularly 
the need to evaluate curricular content in the age 
of Sputnik. 

Of the three functions of the Universiry — re- 
search, teaching, and creative cultural life, each of 
which is inseparably linked to the other — inde- 
pendent research by the individual scholar (not in 
specialized institutes or by “brainstorming” com- 
mittees) is the most important; without it, says 
native. Although it is obvious that education can 
be accomplished in many ways, the University is 
so organized that it can best represent these three 
ingredients — and yet the fact that a University is 
an institution and must be “administered” involves 
compromises. Trustees and state legislatures and 
boards of education are urged to be alert to admin- 
istrators who are trying to featherbed, or empire- 
build, or to perpetuate their own mediocrity for 
fear of competition; they are also cautioned against 
leaving the entire authority for faculty recruitment 
and curriculum in the hands of faculry members 
whose human inclination is to hire their own 
ples and to promote their own fields of study 
they are themselves reminded that their own re- 
sponsibility is supervisory and calls for the enforce- 
ment of standards, not interference with intellectual 
content or freedom of teaching. 

It is around this iast postulate that the author 
builds his leitmotif, that a University is a com- 
munity of scholars who are seeking truth for its 


own sake wherever it may lead them and in de- 
fiance of anyone who may wish to curtail it. Jas- 
pers’ bold testimony on behalf of academic freedom 
is impressive in view of the decline of continental 
Universities and their subversion by the state since 
the First World War; he was among that ten per 
cent of German professors who refused to submit 
to totalitarian authority; emerging from World 
War II unbowed, he has fortunately lived to 
champion a cause without which the principles of 
the free world would be meaningless. 

Academic freedom is carefully defined for the 
benefit of those who are inclined to take cover un- 
der it or use it as a special privilege: “It does not 
mean the right to say what one pleases. Truth is 
much too difficult and great a task that it should 
be mistaken for the passionate exchange of half- 
truths spoken in the heat of the moment.” And 
one is likewise not protected except as he speaks in 
his field of competence with conscience and intel- 
lectual thoroughness. One paradoxical danger of 
academic freedom, it is pointed out, is often to en- 
close a specialist in his own field to the extent of 
making him “untouchable,” instead of encouraging 
him to communicate with his fellows and to par- 
ticipate in an open competition of ideas, one of 
the essential requisites of scholarly endeavor. 

Jaspers’ own experience in suppression and suf- 
fering is probably responsible for his final premise 
on this subject which would be argued by most 
American academicians, that faculty (as well as 
Universities) lose their integrity if they take sides 
in international conflict, or hold political rallies, 
since they should serve the nation and all mankind 
solely through intellectual creativity. This ideal 
like others in Universities here and abroad, will 
perhaps be realized when the value of truth be- 
comes “ultimately irrepressible” throughout the 
world. The University will then be cherished not 
just as a necessary organization for promoting 
scholarship and granting degrees, but as a place 
of tradition and honor that owes allegiance to no 
other “idea” but truth. 

Although the “unity of all knowledge” has al- 
ways been an ideal, departmentalization by subject 
matter dates back to the medieval period when the 
three disciplines of theology, law, and medicine 
were introduced. (A similar pattern for American 
University structure was set by Yale’s eighteenth- 
century president, Ezra Stiles). The subsequent 
philosophical faculty (or faculty of arts and sciences 
as we would call it today) provided the all-embrac- 
ing fundamental work as preparation for study of 
the other three disciplines. Despite its loss of 
“oneness” through fragmentation into independent 
departments, this is the basis for our present much- 
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touted liberal arts curriculum and the sime qua non 
of the University’s third function — education of 
the whole man — which goes beyond bare facts 
i gives meaning and context to the rest of edu- 
Jaspers would be pleased at the recognition 
given today to philosophical studies in institutions 
in the United States where philosophy is the in- 
tegrating “core” course in many general education 
programs. The failings of the departmental system 
into which an outstanding scholar may very well 
not fit) suggest a wider acceptance of Harvard's 
appointment of “University Professors” or of St. 
John’s College’s reliance on non-specialized teach- 
Jaspers decries mass media in instruction (wise- 
ly, but unrealistically in view of the crushing de- 
i and warns against “excessive 
icessions to outside pressures” to expand beyond 
ompetence of the faculty to maintain the high- 
est standards and teach in the three accepted 
modes: lecture, seminar and laboratory, and discus- 
ion. University teaching should be built, he says, 
n the Socratic method of mutual respect and 
lity between teacher and pupil, with stress on 
xcellence and not authority. 
Specialization, which tends to be more current 
in British than German and American Universities, 
1 vocationalism (“know-how”) are not properly 
asic University course of study, but 
pers leaves the door open to the eventual incor- 
tion even of a school of technology, if there 
‘universal implications” to its teachings and de- 
criteria for research. The University 
keep up to date; new areas of 
id to develop and should be ac- 
reach maturity. 
Those who have thought of the University as 
le more than “education beyond the high school” 
find in Jaspers’ work a concise and logical 
is of its proper goals, in which few will have 
1 to disagree. — Reuben A. Holden, Secretary, 
le University 
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doctor the author feels that there is no use in pre- 
scribing for the current ills of education till first 
of all one has the clinical or historical record in 
hand. Consequently he is at more than cursory 
pains to paint in the genesis of virtually each topic 
he takes up. 

The student becomes aware of philosophical 
perspective in the very first chapter of the book 
where the author addresses himself to the topic of 
“democracy and education.” His Catholic orienta- 
tion appears clearly for the first time in the second 
chapter where among other topics he deals with the 
dualism of public and private schools in the United 
States. In his appendix he has an excellent collec- 
tion of quotations from judicial decisions on this 
very important topic. But of course it is in the 
closing chapters of his book where the author deals 
with “conflicting theories of education” and “the 
role of religion in democratic education” that he 
devotes most space to the matrix of Catholic 
philosophy 

It is notable that, while the author makes very 
clear the Catholic position, he is not exclusively 
preoccupied with this task. Indeed he goes out of 
his way to be as objective as possible by stating 
non-catholic positions as well. We may well hope 
that the rest of the series adheres to this precedent. 
— John S. Brubacher, Yale University. 
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Christ and the Christian. By R. W. GLEASON, S.J. 
New York: Sheed and Ward, 1959, 179 pages. 
$3.00. 


“The last fifty years have witnessed certain orien- 
tations in ascetical theology .” With these 
words Father Gleason begins his book. The in- 
troductory chapter enumerates some of these orien- 
tations such as our vigorous interest in Scripture, a 
more profound study of St. Paul as a “spiritual 
writer,” a new emphasis on the salvivic character 
of the Resurrection, and a “theology of action.” 
The reader’s curiosity is piqued and hope is en- 
gendered that at long last he has a “spiritual book” 
written in a modern idiom which can strengthen 
his own Christ-life. 

What follows is a highly concentrated dosage. 
The chapter, Christ the Center, establishes a con- 
trast between the positive, optimistic soul on the 
one hand, and the negative, pessimistic one on the 
other. The pessimist “lives as though the re- 
demption were incomplete; the optimist regards it 
as gloriously accomplished.”” Other chapters, such 
as the one on “incarnational” charity, the suffering 
of Christ, and growth in Christ, are supercharged 
with spiritual energy. However, it is not easy to 
assimilate all this because the dosage is so intense. 
It is difficult to know what routine or discipline to 
follow in order to derive maximum benefit. This 
reviewer found it advantageous to read only a 
paragraph or two at a time, and then to reflect 
and reconstruct what he had read. 

This book should be read slowly and intermit- 
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tently so that opportunities of practicing its lessons 
can present themselves. It might have contained 
an occasional verbal illustration from everyday ex- 
perience or history to lighten its somewhat unre- 
mitting solemnity. In this way Father Gleason's 
matter, so excellently thought out, would have 
guaranteed a more persevering perusal on the part 
of the tyro in what we are wont to call “spiritual 
reading.” — Walter H. Peters, Chairman of the 
Department of Religion, College of St. Thomas, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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Science, Medicine and Morals. By CHARLES E. 
RAVEN. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1959, 
189 pages. $3.50. 

Canon Raven, formerly Regius Professor of Di- 
vinity and Vice Chancellor of Cambridge Univer- 
sity, now dean of the chaplains serving Britain's 
royal family, delivered the substance of this volume 
in a series of lectures on the Markle Foundation at 
the University of Cincinnati. The book, which 
is in effect a long essay, is as urbane and polished 
as everything that Canon Raven publishes. It is 
not a research work, being based primarily upon 
his own excogitations and then amplified by refer- 
ence t secondary sources for accuracy; instead, it 
iS a witty and at the same time conversationally 
thoughtful and at some points suggestive treatment 
of the themme upon which so much of the author's 
thought has been centered — the relation between 
science and religion. 

The first thing to be said is that the title is very 
misleading. The book does not deal very much 
with medicine, except for some historical reference 
to scientific developments related to the medical 
arts, nor does it tackle any of the moral problems 
associated with the science and practice of medicine. 
Almost all of the critical material — focussed on 
the science-religion question — has been made 
earlier by Raven in Science, Religion and the Fu- 
ture (1943), Sctence and the Christian Man 
(1952), and Christianity and Science (1955), and 
the like. Chapters 8 and 9 deal with pain and 
evil bur the treatment is metaphysical, not ethical. 

In a subtitle Canon Raven describes this book 
as both a survey and a suggestion. The survey is 
a light and somewhat erratic commentary on the de- 
velopment from Greek thought and science to 
modern physics and biology. The survey ends 
with an appeal to science to join hands with social 
analysis in the interest of moral stamina for mod- 
ern man — and this, combined with a cal! for a 
truce between science and religion, is the heart of 
his suggestion. He suggests, in essence, that medi- 
cine should search out ways and means of doing 
for sociology what it did for depth psychology and 
psychotherapy a generation or more ago; that the 
healing arts and social policy making should enter 
into a partnership for the cure of the body politic. 
-— Joseph Fletcher, Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Islam — The Straight Path. Edited by KENNETH 
W. MorGAN. New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 1958, x + 453 pages. $6.00. 


Almost one billion people are embraced within 
the great religious families known as Hinduism, 
Buddhism and Islam. The task of genuine under- 
standing confronting the Christian West is stagger- 
ing. Dismissal of these “foreign” religious faiths 
through a process of slick and invidious comparison 
is unthinkable. Even scholarly “objective” accounts 
by competent Western writers fail to meet the need. 
A totally new approach was envisioned and imple- 
mented in a series of books edited by Kenneth 
Morgan. These volumes, The Religion of the Hin- 
dus, 1953, The Path of the Buddha, 1956, and now 
Islam, The Straight Path, 1958, have grown out of 
the conviction that an authentic understanding of 
the non-Christian religions would be promoted if 
devout, scholarly, representative adherents of these 
religions could be persuaded to describe their faiths 
and practices in terms intelligible to the Western 
reader. Professor Morgan carried out the extensive 
travelling, interviewing, persuading and editing 
which has finally placed in our hands three vol- 
umes of authentic, sympathetic exposition and col- 
orful description by a total of 29 authorities. Each 
book is a primary source for those who would grasp 
the rich variety, the deep unity, the resurgent vital- 
ity of these world religions. 


Western Christians, sincerely striving for sym- 
pathetic understanding of other religions, are likely 
to have most trouble with Islam. The Pillars of 
the Faith are stated simply enough, but not even 
the enthusiasm of devout Muslim writers can im- 
part to this reviewer the sense of spiritual discov- 
ery and excitement that are to be experienced in 
the books on Hinduism and Buddhism. More 
troublesome than the historical elements of cruelty 
and violence are the continuing exalted claims for 
the matchless Qur’an, The Prophet and the Twelve 
Imams, the authoritarianism, vivid eschatology and 
frank supernaturalism to be found in every chapter. 
Here is the unbroken literalism, the ‘fundamental- 
ism,’ the unscientific historical method from which 
much of Christianity has been rapidly breaking 
free. For those troubled by this contemporary Mus- 
lim rigidity and conservatism the following ex- 
planation and portent is worth quoting: “Some 
Western scholars lament that Muslims, especially in 
Egypt (the leader of all Muslim countries) have 
closed the door to free interpretation (ijtahid) in 
the fundamentals. ... A primitive, naive faith with 
safety was felt to be better than a rationalistic faith 
with the peril of disintegration and confusion 
Ijtahid, however, remains inevitable and will come 
as soon as the Muslim world is secure from the evils 
surrounding it (chiefly Imperialist pressures) and 
can attain respite and tranquillity.” (p. 241f). 

But even though sophisticated readers be re- 


buffed to some extent by the faith of Islam and the 
consequences of that faith, all this is not the point. 
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The responsibility remains with us to know about 
the historical spread of Islam into Asia, Africa and 
Europe; to understand and get a ‘feeling’ for the 
beliefs, obligations and practices of contemporary 
Muslims; to become acquainted with the power of 
Islamic culture in Arab and African countries, in 
Turkey, Pakistan, India, China and Indonesia. All 
this the book accomplishes well. 

Sets of color slides to accompany each of these 
books (Islam, 112 slides, $40; Hinduism, 140 
slides, $50; Buddhism, 170 slides, $60), with de- 
scriptive manuals, greatly enhance their use in the 
classroom. The pictures, photographed by Profes- 
sor Morgan, are of high quality and well selected. 
They may be purchased or rented from Visual Edu- 
cation Service, 409 Prospect St., New Haven 11, 
Conn. — Victor C. Hayes, Asst. Prof. of Philoso- 
phy and Religion, Hood College, Frederick, Md. 
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Integrity For Tomorrow’s Adults. By BLANCHE 
CARRIER. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 
1959, 182 pages. $3.00. 


“Do you ever read the editorials in LIFE maga- 
zine?” I asked my teen-aged daughter. “Oh no,” 
she said, “but I know where they are. I always 
skip that page.” 


These editorials, which are skipped no doubt 
by most adult as well as teenaged LIFE “lookers,” 
are usually high-minded little sermons against ma- 
terialism, secularism, expediency and low moral 
standards. 

The pages that are not skipped are the rest of the 
Magazine: page after page of sensationalistic pic- 
tures; page after page of liquor and cigarette ads, 
all of which make exciting and desirable the ma- 
terialism and shoddy morals against which the edi- 
torials inveigh. 


Here in a very concrete form is an example of 
the problem with which the author seeks to help 


parents. How can parents, in a society as ambiva- 
lent in its moral position as ours, teach the best 
values we know? Are we, like LIFE, exhibiting in 
our lives a vivid materialism and preaching in a 
few colorless words a higher ethic? If we are, the 
children are skipping the preaching and absorbing 
the materialism. 

How can we make our best values more desira- 
ble than the low values that, in general, our pres- 
ent culture cherishes? How can we raise children 
who will dare to be different, to stand alone and 
to be responsible agents in the creation of a better 
society? 

Miss Carrier is aware of the complexity of the 
problem facing parents and she is aware of the 
crucial role the home plays as a transmitter of 
values. Her suggested lines of action may be use- 
ful to parents and parent study groups. — Edith 
Hunter, Milford, N. H. 








“The best study of revivalism thus far.” — Oscar Handlin 





MODERN REVIVALISM 


CHARLES GRANDISON FINNEY to BILLY GRAHAM 


WILLIAM G. McLOUGHLIN, Jr., Brown Unwersity 


THE COMPLETE STORY of religious revival- 
ism in America from the early nineteenth 
century to the present. This absorbing book 
traces the careers of each of the major re- 
vivalists and many of the minor figures. 
Based on extensive research, it analyzes their 
methods, their attitudes toward contempo- 
rary issues, and the effects of their work on 


the churches and American life in general. 
The social forces of the times are seen to be 
the wellspring of each new movement, in- 
cluding that of Billy Graham, whose follow- 
ers urgently seek simplicity and certainty in 
an increasingly complex world. 1959. 
551 pp. $6.50 


Major world religions explained for modern readers . . . 


In these three volumes the leaders of major world religions describe their 
own faiths and outlooks for English-speaking peoples. Initiated by the 
National Council on Religion in Higher Education and the Edward W. 


Hazen Foundation. 


Edited by KENNETH W. MORGAN, Colgate University 


Islam: The Straight Path 


“This volume belongs on the top shelf of any library anywhere in the 


world.” — The Christian Herald. 


1958. Endpaper maps. 453 pp. $6 


The Path of the Buddha 


“Sets forth the Buddhist point of view in a masterly way.” — The States- 
man, India. 1956. Endpaper maps. 432 pp. $6 


The Religion of the Hindus 


“Undoubtedly the most important book about Hinduism ever to appear 


in English.” — The New Republic. 


1953. Endpaper maps. 434 pp. $6 


A Survey of Religious Education 


J. M. PRICE, Emeritus, Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary; 
JAMES H. CHAPMAN, Howard College; 
L. L. CARPENTER, Editor, “Biblical Recorder;” 
W. FORBES YARBOROUGH, Oklahoma Baptist Unwersity 


SECOND EDITION of this comprehensive 
book provides an authoritative guide to the 
principles and practices of religious educa- 
tion. Thoroughly revised and up-to-date, 
it gives essential background material on 
the history and philosophy of religious edu- 
cation and then introduces current practices 
in the teaching of religion. Book treats fully 


the many agencies—both within the church 
and in the community at large — which 
conduct religious educational activities. Em- 
phasis is given to the unusual demands and 
challenges presented by modern educational, 
social, and religious developments. 2nd 
Ed., 1959. 466 pp. $5.50 
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A Light to the. Nations. By NORMAN K. GOTT- 
WALD. New York: Harpers, 1959, xxiv + 615 
pages $6 50. 

The book is a broad introduction to the O. T., 
and attempts the immense task of synthesizing the 
asiasiad the historical, and the literary ap- 
proaches thereto. A great deal of background 
from the Ancient Near East is brought in, and it 
is done carefully, but from secondary sources. The 
author’s main forte is as a summarizer of the con- 
tents of the various books, and of the opinions the 
scholars have put forth. He tends to wax homi- 
in this task, however, and thereby uses much 
valuable space that could be otherwise employed. 


ietical 


Although the author does so quite readably, he 
binds himself to the shopworn hypothesis of nine- 
teenth-century continental criticism whereby the 
and sometimes the books beyond are 
divided into the so-called J, E, D and P documents. 
He even gives a verse-by-verse breakdown of the 
J, E and P sources, although he balks at quarter- 
divisions as per Pfeiffer’s Imtroduction, and 
he “does not include every verse or half-verse re- 
garded as J.” (p. 215) 


>) 

But is this a satisfactory presentation of modern- 
day biblical scholarship? There is not the space 
develop this theory satisfactorily in a book of 
ength, and he deals with no other theories. 
i it not have _— stimulating and broaden- 
he student —- even the beginner for whom 
this bool - to have a presentation of 
several other approaches? It would add greatly to 
his feel for Semitic literature to go into 1) the 
traditio-historical metho i of approach, with is lim- 
tatior early outlined, 2) an extension to the 
iblical thought-pattern of Y. Kaufmann, 
al Account of the Conquest of Palestine, 
ch he argues for the many meanings given 
place-name such as “Land of Israel,” showing 
e number of “sources” in the Penta- 
ee invigorating study of E. Robert- 
The Old Testament Problem, which starts with 
the needs of political and religious unity in the 
time of Samuel, and leads into the first necessity 
and especially its reformula- 

nd reinterpretation. 
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view. A chapter of 27 pages presents a geographi- 
cal and historical survey of the Ancient Near East. 
He writes for those with no previous knowledge 
of the subject, and although at times the history 
is too much of a melange to be quotable by the 
beginner, it leaves no age untouched, and his 
geographical survey is fairly complete. Sixteen 
small maps of the Near East at different periods 
from 2600 B.C. down to 63 B.C. are much too 
simplified as to place-names, and contain only the 
Tigris, Euphrates and Nile Rivers. They leave out 
all mountain ranges, which are very significant for 
understanding the history of these parts. A one- 
page map of Palestine contains about 50 place- 
names, and a two-page spread of “The Ancient 
Near East 3000-500 B.C.” contains about two 
dozen place-names, few mountin ranges and rivers, 
but does show important trade routes. One would 
desire much more detail on these maps, although 
their format is clear and readable. There are 15 
other helpful, clearly-drawn maps in the book. 


A chapter of 16 pages has a good discussion on 
the background of the patriarchal traditions. Forty- 
two pages are devoted to the Mosaic age, but it 
may bother some readers to have the author so 
often ask, “But what actually happened here?” and 
then go on to present only one or two of the 
twenty or more major theories. Thirty-four pages 
are devoted to the settlement, in which he admits 
that Joshua looks like a second Moses, but that “as 
a close follower of the lawgiver, Joshua would 
imitate many of his predecessor’s patterns.” (p. 
157) This is too simple an explanation, to say 
the least, for a highly complicated question and one 
that has implications for understanding of other 
pairs of leaders in the early stories. Fifty-three 
pages are devoted to a melding of all the sources 
of the Saul-David-Solomon story. Here, as all 
through the book, many more biblical verse-refer- 
ences could have been used. 


Prophecy and prophets occupy 156 pages total, 
with 27 pages devoted to Second Isaiah. Most of 
the important theories of who was the Servant of 
the Lord are clearly summarized. 


Only 11 pages are devoted to the Psalms, which 
seems disproportionately low, and nothing is said 
about their characteristic of de-historicizing and 
universalizing the events on which they were based. 
Nor is any space given to important problems 
such as the appearance of the Messiah in the 
psalms. 


One can see that the book was carefully drawn 
up, but one large gap in its overall character as a 
survey is the lack of any discussion of the various 
law-codes, and their comparison to the Mesopo- 
tamian codes. The author weaves in Near Eastern 
backgrounds regularly and helpfully, but a com- 
parison of the Covenant Code to Codex Ham- 
murabi and the Laws of Eshnunna_ especially 
would have been of immense assistance to the stu- 
dent. 
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A Glossary of technical terms, place-names, etc., 
has 197 entries, and is rather more simplified than 
might be desirable. A bibliography of 11 pages 
gives a fairly complete listing of books, but refer- 
ences to the periodical literature are completely 
absent, and the author chooses not to include ref- 
erences to foreign-language research here, although 
he does so throughout the book. An Appendix 
presents, with no notes, some Near Eastern texts re- 
lated to the O. T. 

Dr. Gottwald is professor of Old Testament at 
Andover-Newton Seminary. He received his Ph.D 
from Columbia, and is a graduate of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary and Eastern Baptist Theological 
Seminary. — (The Rev.) Richard A. Henshaw, 
Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati. 
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The Case for Religious Naturalism. 

COHEN. New York: The 

Press, 1958. 3.75 

This is an impressive restatement of the thesis 
which was first advanced in Western history by 
the seventeenth century rationalists. As in their 
case, the author's full confidence in the orderliness 
of nature and in the powers of human reason to 
interpret it impels him to seek to establish the basis 
of religion without benefit of revelation or any 
theological notion that points beyond man’s know- 
able world. What he advances as “religion in a 
new key,” however, is certainly as old as Newton, 
Spinoza, and John Locke; and, in large measure, 
has been re-interpreted in more systematic and dis- 
cerning form within the vision of modern scien- 
tific notions by Dewey, Whitehead, and Wieman. 
Thus the stance with which the author views and 
states the problem of religion is clearly not new nor 
does it offer anything particularly fresh in its in- 
sights. If anything distinctive can be said of 
the author's position it is that he brings to bear 
upon his discussion of such recent naturalists as S. 
Alexander and Whitehead the restraining measure 
of his own mind and spirit which, ironically 
enough, has the effect of deleting from religious 
naturalism the very dimensions and nuances whicn 
the more recent vision of science has brought 
For it is precisely the elements of mystery, unpre- 
dictability, indeterminacy which have haunted the 
sciences since the first hint of the new physics 
(about 1880) that have given to the organismic 
notion of order and rationality a status radically 
different from the one that was held by religious 
naturalists of Newton's and Spinoza’s time, and 
which, in fact, separates organismic thinking from 
the ethos of historical liberalism generally. Con- 
tinuity within the context of discontinuities, order 
in the midst of disorder, regularity along with rela- 
tivities, rationality in the face of irriationalties, pre- 
sent a far greater complexity for the naturalistic 
interpreter of events than was admissible by nine- 
teenth century liberals and earlier. It may even 
be suggested that the notion of relativity has come 
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to assume a far more prominent role in the investi- 
gations of the sciences than the notion of Order. 
The latter, in fact, has assumed the status of a “prag- 
matic absolute” for the purpose of pursuing specific 
ends. Relativity has come to have the significance 
which orderliness once held; and this means that 
ultimacy, rather than being identifiable with the 
abstract universal, is applicable to the concrete oc- 
currence in the way that the notion of revelation 
has meant to apply it. It would not be amiss to 
suggest that the reassertion of a theological concern 
in our day stems as much from this shift in funda- 
mental notions as from any one single change in the 
imagery of our thought. 

Yet, by employing a fine-tooth comb in his anal- 
ysis, Cohen succeeds in eliminating these impor- 
tant nuances and differences and thus what he dis- 
tills from these organismic writings is simply a 
more recent version of Spinoza’s and Newton's 
“profound faith in the orderly processes of the uni- 
verse” and in “the power of human reason to read 
reality aright.” (p. 123) 

Undoubtedly many religious educators with a 
nostalgia for “the good old days” of the movement 
before “the theological approach” assumed ascend- 
ancy, will be reassured and informed by this work. 
Its discussion is intelligent, sprightly, and exceed- 
ingly readable; and, within the bounds of its own 
restricted vision of faith and reason, it makes a 
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formidable case for its kind of religious naturalism. 
But the case is made at the expense of disavowing 
the very complexity that has come upon us in these 
latter days demanding a reappraisal in religion. For 
anyone who has felt the seriousness of the present 
challenge to the assumption concerning natural 
order and human reason, which the author makes 
basic in his analysis, the religious naturalism which 
he delineates can hardly be persuasive. For the very 
issues which the notions of depth and relatedness 
have imposed upon us through a concern with field 
theory or emergence are by-passed or strained out 
through the sieve of a rationality that will harbor 
no such subtleties. Anyone who assumes that he 
can do justice to the present situation in religion 
by returning us to a choice between naturalism and 
supernaturalism must overlook these important is- 
sues. — Bernard Eugene Meland, Federated Theo- 
logical Faculty, The University of Chicago. 
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Christianity and Communism, Edited by MERRI- 
MON CUNINGGIM. Dallas: Southern Methodist 
University Press, 1958, 136 pages. $4.00. 


This volume represents the first phase of a study 
being conducted, with help from the Ford Founda- 
tion’s Fund for the Republic, by the Board of So- 
cial and Economic Relations of the Methodist 
Church. A. Dudley Ward, secretary of the Board, 
explains in his Foreword that F. Ernest Johnson 
will direct a second phase of the study, which will 
produce a volume concerned to explain the appeal 
of Communism. 

This present book addresses itself to identifying 
the real issue between Christianity and Commu- 
nism. Merrimon Cuninggim’s introductory article 
on “The Undiscussable Topic,” is written with his 
usual sprightliness and makes it clear that the book 
will claim attention for precision rather than for 
wriginality; and that it is aimed to broaden the 
vision of churchmen and to deepen their under- 
standing of the faith by showing it in confronta- 
tion with the most potent secular religion of our 
time. 

One is bound, I’m afraid, to react with the feel- 
ing that the same kind of thing has been done be- 
fore; has indeed been done better and done cheaper. 
M. C. D’Arcy’s book with somewhat the same title 
in the Penguin series is both more solid in con- 
tent and considerably more accessible as to price. 
But it may be that to reach churchmen of a par- 
ticular affiliation the necessary material has to come 
to them under the sponsorship of groups with 
which they are familiar, and to which they are in 
a sense bound to pay dutiful attention. 

Anyone who for whatever reason is drawn to 
read the book will find in it much that is reward- 
ing. The various essays are Jone by members of 
the faculty of the Perkins School of Theology and 


by colleagues of a number of other southern 
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schools. They are uneven, as is inevitable. Those 
by the social and political scientists review much 
that is already available and add some valuable 
new material, especially in the essay by Edward 
Taborsky of the University of Texas on “Recent 
Communist Policy Shifts and Their Meanings.” 
Shubert Ogden’s essay on “The Concern of the 
Theologian” struck me as leaden in style and not 
particularly illuminating in matter: while Das 
Kelley Barnett, with the most intriguing title, “Is 
Christianity a Communist Heresy?” manages also 
the most original handling of most exciting mate- 
rial — Alexander Miller, Stanford University, 
Stanford, California. 
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The World’s Living Religions. By ROBERT E. 
HuME. Revised by CHARLES S. BRADEN. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1959, 335 pages. 
$3.50. 

This book by the late Professor of the History 
of Religions at Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, has gone through over twenty-five printings 
and is a standard text on world religions. It has 
now been completely revised and published in a 
substantially improved format. 


Dr. Hume's original intent is preserved: to give 
a concise historical sketch of the eleven living 
world religions, to describe their teachings on the 
basis of their sacred scriptures, and to evaluate each 
in comparison to Christianity. The revision con- 
sists in bringing factual material into line with 
present scholarship and historical events and in 
modifying some of Dr. Hume’s harsher judgments 
of non-Christian and non-Western religions. 


Dr. Hume’s theology was liberal, and he was 
concerned with the ability of religion to provide a 
foundation for morality, ethics, and social respon- 
sibility. This orientation, based upon the ideal of 
a God of love who is active in man’s behalf, forms 
the basis for his evaluations. These value judg- 
ments, however, do not seriously affect the scholar- 
ship, and this book contains detailed factual infor- 
mation clearly outlined and backed up by 
numerous well-chosen selections from the scrip- 
tures of the various religions. 


Its value as a reference volume or textbook lies 
in the ready availability of the salient facts and 
characteristic teachings of the major world reli- 
gions in a single compact (and inexpensive) vol- 
ume. The thoughtful evaluations of each religion, 
based on sound research and long experience, may 
provide fruitful thought or discussion at the same 
time that they arouse dissent. 


A useful index is provided along with a sound 
bibliography of English translations of the scrip- 
tures and both general and specific books on the 
religions treated here. — Thomas J. Hopkins, Yale 
University Divinity School. 
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Christ sm the Theology of St. Paul. By LUCIEN 
CERFAUX. English Translation by GEOFFREY 
WEBB AND ADRIAN WALKER. New York: 
Herder and Herder, 1959, 559 pages. $7.80. 


Canon Cerfaux, veteran New Testament profes- 
sor of Louvain University, is the author of many 
books and articles. The present volume is a trans- 
lation of the second, revised edition of his Le 
Christ dans la Théologie de Saint Paul, — number 
six in the Lectio divina series. The reviewer, who 
read the French original along with its English 
translation, believes that this book must be evalu- 
ated both as regards its original form and as a 
translation. 


Cerfaux’s study was carefully thought out. Its 
plan is based on a gradual evolution in Paul's doc- 
trine and his presentation of it. Yet this evolution 
does not imply that anything essentially new was 
added to Paul’s teaching as his work advanced. 
Rather, it was a matter of bringing out new rela- 
tionships and of putting things in a clearer light 
(as Pau! himself grew in spiritual depth and pene- 
tration). Practical reasons, too, often prompted a 
shift of emphasis or certain clarifications. Book 
One is entitled Christ the Saviour and handles the 
earliest Pauline teaching, presumably at a stage 
when it differed little from that commonly set 
forth in the early Christian community. Here the 
stress is on second coming and resurrection, with 
kingdom, death of Christ, and incarnation coming 
in for thorough but secondary treatment. Book 
Two, called The Gift of Christ, treats doctrine 
mostly found in Romans and I Corinthians, es- 
pecially as it concerns the practical working out 
of salvation. Christ, as our justice, as our wisdom, 
as our life, is discussed, plus Paul’s concept of the 
Church. Book Three is entitled The Mystery of 
Christ and focusses our attention on the person of 
Christ rather than on his work. Cerfaux’s aim here 
is to give us a synthesis of Paul's Christology. Each 
of the three books is carefully introduced aad sum- 
marized, while a handy synopsis of the entire study 
is presented as a conclusion. Bibliography (show- 
ing an admirable study of authors of different ages 
and different faiths), Scripture Indexes, and a 
Subject-Index make the volume easy to consult. 


Readers will quickly note that Cerfaux is fond 
of repeating key-ideas. The resurrection is cer- 
tainly one of these. In post-Tridentine Catholic 
theology there was, until very recently, an attitude 
towards the resurrection that made it little more 
than a proof of Christ's divinity or an object of 
faith. Happily, such an attitude is being corrected, 
and Cerfaux is in the vanguard of that movement. 
The profound soteriological value of the resurrec- 
tion stands forth on countless pages of this book. 
This alone makes the book valuable. Those who 
have seen the volume called Christus Victor Mortis, 
a collection of papers read at the Gregorian Univer- 
sity in Rome in 1957 dealing with the resurrection 
of Christ, will note a very healthy re-assertion on 
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the part of Catholic scholars of an outlook that has 
been dormant for some centuries, but which was 
once commonplace in Catholic theology. 


The reviewer believes that Cerfaux explains 
Paul's Body doctrine with much more profundity 
than many other Catholic theologians. In fact, our 
author, together with Pierre Benoit, O.P., of the 
Ecole biblique in Jerusalem, is one of the few ma- 
jor Catholic exegets who insists on the individual, 
personal, physical, glorified body of Christ as 
essential and basic to Paul’s doctrine. “We are 
not merely like a body, but we belong to Christ in 
fact, and since his life is ours, we are truly his 
members. He is the principle of unity and life 
among us, just as the body is in respect of its mem- 
bers. Baptism consecrates us to the body of Christ, 
and the Eucharist identifies us with it. Thus Christ 
is really the body of Christians” (p. 352). In 
this particular book, Cerfaux’s remarks are not 
lengthy, but they are generally good and the re- 
viewer places full confidence in them. Interest- 
ingly enough, Cerfaux has only recently been taken 
to task for these ideas by Timothy Zapalena, S.J., 
in VD 37 (1959-2), 78-95. Readers acquainted 
with the remarkable little volume of J. A. T. 
Robinson called The Body: a Study in Pauline The- 
ology, will note the affinity of thought found there 
and in Cerfaux's writings. 
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The redemption theology is nicely handled on 
pp. 134-8. Cerfaux rightly avoids pitfalls that 
have been the fate of those who have pressed the 
redemption terminology to ridiculous extremes 
(e.g., paying the price of redemption to Satan). 
He brings out, though not as fully as he might 
have, the strong Old Testament influence and 
ideology on the redemption language of the New 
Testament. 

This reviewer took special interest in Cerfaux’s 
study of Christ as priest based on evidence outside 
the Epistle to the Hebrews (which is wisely not 
brought into this study in any official way). So 
often, considerations on Christ’s priesthood are 
drawn almost exclusively from the Hebrews. 

By way of criticism of Cerfaux’s original work, 
it may be pointed out that its repetitiousness is at 
times annoying and that the last few sections of 
Book Three have all the earmarks of poorly ar- 
ranged and unrelated appendices. The overlapping 
of materials makes one think that articles previ- 
ously written had been rather clumsily juxtaposed 
n an effort to fill out the section. 

About the translation itself. Certainly the trans- 
lators have not been slavish — far from it. They 
have, in fact, reorganized much of the sentence 
structure, even at time indulging in small omis- 
sions or additions. The translation, in all fairness, 


might be called broadly faithful. Yet, the reviewer 
felt much more secure in reading the French. The 


translators have too often missed the fine nuances 
of Cerfaux’s thought, and sometimes their product 
honestly puzzled and irked this critic. Let us take 
an example or two. On p. 234 we read: “Adam 
is the type of that future one whose significance 
is for the many.” What does the French have? 
“Adam est le type de Il’unique qui est announce 
pour l'avenir.” On p. 316 we find the summariz- 
ing statement: “Christ living in us, and Christ in 
himself.” The French has: “Le Christ vivant en 
nous est le Christ personnel.” A good-sized list of 
such mistranslations was compiled during the read- 
ing of this book. At times, the choice of English 
words leaves much to be desired, e.g. “composed” 
on p. 121, or “tale” on p. 125. Cerfaux’s title, 
incidentally, is not “Pére” (as given on the jacket). 
Cerfaux belongs to the diocesan clergy. “Pére” is 
correctly applied only to members of religious or- 
ders. 

While we commend the zeal of the translators 
in wishing to place an important study in the hands 
of those who don’t read French, we wonder if they 
didn’t overestimate their abilities as translators, at 
least from French. Cerfaux’s study, as such, de- 
serves real recommendation, but the same cannot 
be said of this English translation. For those who 
can read French, we advise the use of the original. 
For those who read this English translation, we 
guarantee only partial satisfaction and accuracy. 
While Cerfaux’s general thought surely shines 
through, many shades of it are obscured and at 
times rendered unintelligible. 
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Very few printing mistakes mar the volume and 
most of them will be easily recognized, e.g. “im- 
mortality” for “immorality” on p. 266. The book 
is neatly bound. It is hard to understand why the 
price is so high. — Ignatius Hunt, O.S.B., Con- 
ception Abbey, Conception, Missouri. 
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Venture of Faith. By MARY ALICE and HAROLD 
BLAKE WALKER. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1959. $3.00. 

Adventures In Parenthood. By W. TALIAFERRO 
THOMPSON. Richmond: John Knox Press, 
1959. $2.50. 

Since Eve. By STANLEY R. BRAV. 
Pageant Press, Inc., 1959. $3.00. 

Love, Skill and Mystery. By THEODORE BOVET. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Co., Inc., 
1958. $3.50. 


Religion has always been concerned with man as 
a person and the relationships in which he is in- 
volved as a member of a family unit, regardless of 
its form or structure. But it did not demonstrate 
an equal concern with evolving and teaching con- 
crete methods for achieving the goal of stable and 
successful family living. It showed an insufficient 
awareness of the difficulties of man’s struggle with 
his inner drives and conflicts. (Some of them 
were, unfortunately, even considered evil). Reli- 
gion was slow to recognize the extent to which 
man’s thinking and behavior were being affected 
and changed by the contributions of science to 
man’s emotional development, his interpersonal re- 
lationships, and their impact on family life. It was 
not informed about how technological changes, in- 
creasing nobility, communication advances, and 
changes in male-female roles were influencing 
family living. 

Unfortunately, with the subsequent infiltration 
of newer concepts of human behavior, the term 
guidance, particularly spiritual and ethical, was 
frowned upon. But children need and want guid- 
ance, even when they are rebelling against it. And 
as young adults, as wives and husbands, and as par- 
ents they need a framework of behavior, an ethical, 
moral code to guide them in their roles. The 
church has a unique opportunity in this area of 
teaching and guidance ic family relations since it 
sees the family when it begins in marriage, when 
it expands and when it declines. 

In Venture of Faith the authors, Mary Alice and 
Harold Blake Walker, cover very realistically the 
wide range of family life. In simple, pleasant lan- 
guage, preserving wit, humor and therefore inter- 
est, they emphasize the significant areas of develop- 
ment and adjustment. 

In Adventures in Parenthood W.T. Thompson 
demonstrates the challenges and rewards of the 
role of parenthood. He discusses specific situa- 
tions of parent-child relationships and shows how 
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readily the young can be reached, and how eager 
they are to accept teachings and disciplines when 
they are consistent and reasonable. 

In Love, Skill and Mystery Dr. Bovet discusses 
the physical, emotional and psychical aspects of 
marriage and family living. Although some of its 
contents may be less applicable to Americans than 
to Europeans, the materiai is, for the most part, 
well developed and should be of aid to those con- 
templating and those experiencing married life. 

In Since Eve Dr. Brav takes up the challenge 
that Kinsey's indictment of the Judeo-Christian 
code of morals presented to religious leaders. His 
scholarly interpretations of the many Biblical refer- 
ences to family life show very capable and convinc- 
ingly how much these ancient words mean today in 
the light of our present knowledge. Dr. Brav 
has done what was necessary to eliminate the con- 
fusion the young and their parents encounter in try- 
ing to reconcile Biblical teachings with the facts 
of modern behavior. The reviewer is especially 
grateful to Dr. Brav who has so ably ar 
challenge. 

Since these books are all concerned witl 
relationships within a framework of relis 


wered the 


today’s spiritual leaders and advisors 
men and women whom they lead. — Lena Levine, 


M.D., New York City. 
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How to Study Acts (student manual) and How 
to Teach Acts (teacher manual). By JOSEPH M. 
GETTYsS. Richmond: John Knox Press, 1959, 
219 and 61 pages. $2.00 and $1.25 
Perhaps the reader will know that Dr. Gettys 

has been a prolific writer of Bible study helps. Ma- 

terials like this item under review are available for 

Luke, First Corinthians, Ephesians and Revelation. 
All these productions are first quality, and a 

class that elects to follow Dr. Gettys’ guidance for 
a year will have an extraordinarily enriching and 
stimulating experience. Each lesson includes: In- 
troduction; Original Study; Detailed Study; Ad- 
vanced Study. There are not only questions for 
the pupils’ work and thinking but also an abun- 
dance of commentary including informative side- 
lights from history and geography. 

The teacher’s manual follows this general for- 
mula: Approaching the Lesson; Preparing to Teach; 
Getting Started; Teaching the Lesson; Looking To- 
ward the Next Lesson. Only one lack can be sug- 
gested. While Dr. Gettys says (page 43 of How 
To Teach Acts) “. . . we're always teaching for 
Christian living, not merely for the impartation of 
knowledge,” relatively little help is given either the 
pupil or the teacher to effectuate the urges that 
may have been generated. Adding a section on 
“What to Do” would complete this valuable work. 
— Ralph D. Heim, Lutheran Theological Semi- 
nary, Gettysburg, Pa. 
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These meditations on the Parables and 
on passages from the Apocrypha em- 
body a deep religious spirit and provide 
clear, succinct inspirational reading for 
the layman and excellent devotional ma- 
terial for the clergy. $2.75 
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The Amazing Results of Positive Thinking, Nor- 
MAN VINCENT PEALE. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1959. 280 pp. $3.50. 

Biblical Chant, A. W. BINDER. New York: Phil- 
osophical Library, 1959. 124 pp. $5.00. 

A Cat in the Ghetto, RACHMIL BRYKS. “Can be 
read both as a story and as a chronicle of the 
Lodz Ghetto.” New York: Bloch Publishing 
Company, 1959. 160 pp. $3.75. 

Christians Alive, BRYAN GREEN. A challenging 
view of what it means to be a Christian in the 
world today. New York: Chas. Scribners Sons, 
1959. 125 pp. $2.95. 

A Church, A School, RALPH MCGILL. Views on 
problems in the South today. Nashville: Abing- 
don Press, 1959. 92 pp. $2.00. 

Douglass Sunday School Lessons, 1960, EARL L. 
DOUGLASS. A commentary on the International 
(Uniform) Sunday School Lessons. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 475 pp. $3.25. 

First Philosophy, An Introductory Text in Meta 
physics, ROBERT J. KREYCHE. “Integrates 
Thomistic metaphysics with contemporary in- 
lectual developments.” New York: Henry Holt 
& Co., 1959. 328 pp. $4.00. 

Footprints of a Dream, HOWARD THURMAN. The 
story of the Church for The Fellowship of All 
Peoples, a pilot development of the integrated 
church movement in America. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1959. 157 pp. $3.00. 

Historical Atlas of the Holy Land, Edited by EMIL 
G. KRAELING. New York: Rand McNally & 
Co., 1959. 88 pp. $2.95. 


The Jesuits, a Self-Portrait, PETER LIPPERT, S.J. 
New York: Herder & Herder, 1959. 131 pp. 
yy yD 

The Lands and Peoples of the Living Bible, Brr- 
NARD R. YOUNGMAN, edited by WALTER Rus- 
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